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SOMETHING THAT SHAKESPEARE | 
LOST. 


Berne treasurer and secretary to a country 
bovk-club, I have imposed it as a duty upon 
myself to read the criticisms on new books 
in a variety of journals, and to collect from 
all some notion of the merits of the publica- 
| tions of the day, by which I may be enabled 
| to suggest convenient purchases, My way is 
|| to give equal weight to every opinion, and 
|| then think for myself with the majority. The 
other evening—when I had been reading up 
the views taken in a great number of critical 
notices of the same eight or ten last published 
|| works—I fell upon a consideration of the 
| times in which we live, and of the great dis- 
| advantage under which among our forefathers, 
|| both writers and readers lay, when the appeal 
| made by every book was straight home from 
the writer to the reader, and there were no 
journals to advise a reader what to think 
about the works he read, or to instruct a 
| writer,as he went along, by pointing out to him 
his merits and his faults. Only let us think, 
for example, of what Shakespeare lost, in this 
way. Ben Jonson might review him favour- 
| ably in the Oracle of Apollo; but, such re- 
| viewing was mere after-supper talk. Had 
| the Oracle of Apollo been a Soon journal, 
| or a newspaper, opinions expressed in it might 


|| indeed have been of inestimable service. 


| Let us shut our ears for a few minutes to 
| rare Ben’s notions of sweet Will, and suppose 
| that, instead of being subject to mere play- 
| house and pot-house comments, Shakespeare’s 
| Hamlet,—which, for argument’s sake, we 
| will suppose to be a first work,—has been 
| distributed, with leaves uncut, among the 
| critics, 
| The poet’s housekeeper collects for him, 
while he is out of town, the reviews that 
appear during his absence ; and at the end 
of a few weeks, when he has come home, 
he takes them in his lap one evening after 
dinner, and, nestling snugly in his easy chair, 
is instructed : 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, A Tragedy. 
| By Wittu1am Suakespeare. Heart, Soul, 

and Co, 

It was the deliberate and characteristic 
opinion of the economist Malthus, that those 
early incursions into Britain of the “warlike 
Dane,” whose piratical flag Charlemagne 


had wept to behold upon the translucent 
waters of the Mediterranean, were to be 
ascribed to continued over-population ; the 
rigidly enforced law of primogeniture offers, 
however, a more feasible solution of the 
interesting and important problem. The 
country situated between the channel of 
the Skager-rack, the Elba, the North Sea, 
and the Kattegat, though the breadth of the 
isthmus of Sleswig does not at one part 
materially exceed thirty miles, has always 
been peculiarly interesting to the inhabitants 
of Britain. Even more interesting to us is 
the land of wonders subject to the Dane upon 
which the pirate Naddod was cast a thousand 
years ago, which the adventurous Gardar 
Swarfarson circumnavigated, and whither, as 
our readers are, of course, perfectly aware, 
Floki went with the intention of settling. We 
cannot help thinking that the author of this 
tragedy when he chose Denmark as a scene 
of action interesting to the reader in this 
country, might have succeeded better in his 
purpose, had he looked to Iceland for a back- 
ground to his plot. Upon this point, however, 
we must allow him to be, perhaps, upon his 
own behalf the better judge, and since the 
Tragedy is to be called that of Hawlet, 
Prince of Denmark, we will make no further 
comment on this head. 

The plot of Mr. Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
though, on the whole, well constructed, is 
exceedingly involved, and it is made more 
difficult to follow by the circumstance that 
two of the principal characters are mad, a 
third is foolish, and a fourth is a ghost. This 
is a most talkative ghost; the ghost, indeed, 
of Hamlet’s father, who is addressed by his 
son as a “truepenny,” an “old mole,” and 
“a perturbed spirit.” The great complica- 
tion of the plot seems, however, to arise out 
of the introduction of a King of Denmark, 
who is a fratricide; and, as Hamlet himself 
is made by the author most truly to say, “a 
king of shreds and patches.” He 1s called 
also elsewhere, a “ paddock,” a “bat,” and a 
“gib”! By the omission of this character of 
King Claudius the plot would be greatly sim- 
plified and the interest of the play would be 
more strictly centered upon Hamlet. If this 
play should ever be reprinted (and it certainly 
has merits which warrants a belief that. it 
may deserve the honours of a second edition), 
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we trust that Mr. Shakespeare will consider 
it worth while to effect this slight alteration. 
He would thus obtain space for exhibiting 
his hero from an interesting point of view, 
which he has in the most unaccountable 
manner wholly overlooked. 

His Hamlet is a German student. When 
the play y 134 he had come home for the long 
vacation from the University of Wittenberg, 
and is on the point of returning thither, but 
the king, having observed in the somewhat 
affected language which our poet usually 
adopts when he is not vulgar, that 

For your intent 

In going back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is most retrograde to our desire, 
he stays in Denmark, and we lose the fine, 
sesthetical development which, by a shiftin 
of the action between Wittenberg a 
Elsinore, would bring us into contact with 
the German Universities of the year 500 A.D. 
Tt is that year which we find, from internal 
evidence, is the period illustrated. 

We have taken some exception against 
Mr, Shakespeare’s diction, and it is a point 
to which we must direct his close attention. 
He is a writer, who, if not as a dramatist, yet 
in some other walk of art, may hope to 
achieve something, for he is not destitute of 
imagination ; but we predict for him certain 
failure if his language be not better chosen 
than we find it in the tragedy of Hamlet. 
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have had inits perusal. If we have appeared 
to dwell upon its faults, we have done so 
because we believe Mr. Shakespeare compe- 
tent to understand them, and still, with a 
promising career before him, young enough 
to succeed in their correction. The tragedy 
is one that will repay perusal. 


The next paper is taken up, and the great 
Swan of Avon finds himself afloat upon a 
very sunny stream. 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. A Tragedy. 
By Witiiam SHAKESPEARE. Heart, Soul, 
and Co. 

The public will feel under obligation to 
the Messrs. Heart and Soul for the liberal 
form in which they have presented this de- 
lightful work. Hamlet is one of the most 
elegant and eharming dramas published of 
late years, and establishes at once the credit 
of its young author. The plot is simply told. 
| Claudius, King of Denmark, wears the crown 
of a brother whom he has poisoned, and has 
}married also his brother’s wife within a 
| month or two of the murder. Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark —son of the poisoned king, 
returned from the excellent school at 
which he had been placed by a wise father, 
at Wittenberg, to follow that beloved parent 
to the grave—is seandalised at his mother’s 
promptly succeeding marriage with his uncle, 
is dissatisfaction is heightened by a 





| 


and 


There remains much to be learnt by an| communication mace to him by his father’s 
author in whose play a king, having buried a ghost—strikingly depicted, and always vanish- 
slain courtier in haste, and reflecting that he |ing at cock-crow—who informs him of the 
had been unwise in not having given him crime by which his dissolution was effected. 
distinguished public obsequies, expresses this! Unaceustomed to spirits, Hamlet beeomes 
reflection in such words as these solemnly | light-headed, and is still further troubled by 


uttered :— 


We havesdone but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 


But it is now just that these friendly stric- 
tures should be balanced by some passages in 
which the poet shall commend himself to the 
attention of our readers. This, except two 
words which we italicise as illustrating that 
defeet in Mr. Shakespeare’s style, is extremely 
fine. Hamlet is speaking: 


Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 
With, ho! such bugs and goblins in my life,— 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated,— 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck off. 


Hor. Is’t possible ? 


This, too—though somewhat obscure, and 
injured in effect by the accustomed fault of 
diction—is a noble thought :— 


A dull and muddy-pated rascal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And. can sey nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whose property and most dear life, 

A damn’d defeat was made. 


We lay this work down—immature as it 
is—not without expression of the pleasure we 


the refusal of Ophelia—whose character is 
nobly painted—to see him again ; her father 
Polonius—an able sketch—as well as her 
brother Laertes—a beautiful depiction— 
having told her that attentions from a young 
prinee could only be improper. In this state 
of affairs, Prince Hamlet, who leads his friend 
Horatio—a noble development—to believe 
that he is assuming the cloak of madness for 
| @ purpose, walks about the palace, talking in 
a most interesting and amusing way, and 
thus furnishing that comic element whieh is 
so essential to the popularity of a great and 
imposing play. Nothing will please Hamlet, 
but that he must have a play acted in the 
palace, representing before the eyes of Clau- 
dius and his mother—a forcible delineation 
(under the guise of an ingenious fable actually 
at the time im print, and relating to quite 
other persons) of the harm they have done to 
his dead father and his memory. Much | 
agitation is the result, and in a magnificent 
scene Hamlet afterwards scolds his mother 
in her bedroom, and kills the father of his 
Ophelia, whom he mistakes for a_ rat. 
Ophelia goes mad upon this, and Hamlet is 
| despatched in a ship to England, given in 
charge to two young men, Rosencrantz and 
‘ Guildenstern—whose characters are magni- 
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ficently pourtrayed—with sealed orders for|  « Again, what is there in the whole range of 


his decapitation by the British. Hamlet 
opening the seal privily, sees the orders and 
y se them to an order for the execution of 
the bearers, who, as the reader will perceive, 
are no othersthan Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, thus shifting, we will not say a burden, 
but the relief of a burden, from his own 
shoulders to theirs. Hamlet escapes, among 
pirates, who attack the vessel, and returns to 
court, where he arrives in time to find that 
Ophelia has been drowned by accidental 
tumbling into a pond from an overhanging 
willow tree, which she had swarmed for the 
purpose of suspending garlands on the top of 
it. Happening to enter the churchyard at 
the time of Ophelia’s burial, Hamlet has an 
interesting scuffle with Laertes in her grave, 
which is pourtrayed by the poet in his most 
pathetic manner. King Claudius then bets 
that Hamlet cannot fight Laertes with foils, and 
having prevailed upon Laertes to fight with a 
isoned foil, and having weeded also for 
amlet a cup of poison as refreshment during 
the heat of the exercise, a complication ensues 
which results in the poisoning of all the lead- 
ing parties to the drama. Nothing can exceed 
the lightness of the touch with which this 
interesting tale is told ; and, thrilling as the 
pathos is, sublime as its terror is, imposing 
as its grandeur is, beautiful as are its love 
uproarious as is the mirth it now 
and then awakens, we believe that, great, in 
fine, as the whole tragedy is, it is but the 
beginning of its author’s greatness. 


Now, only think how Shakespeare would 


have been rejoiced by liberal appreciation of 
that sort ! 

Better and better. The next paper laid by 
for Shakespeare by his housekeeper, blazons 
him as “the new poet,” and claims to have 
discovered him as such. Its notice is long, 
and full of extracts. I suggest only a few 
portions of the criticism, 

“Observe again,” it says, “the amazing 
subtlety of the first address of Horatio to 
Hamlet, when they for the first time meet 
after the night of the ghostly revelations. 
‘Hail to your lordship !’ says Horatio. Here- 
tofore you have been a prince fostered b 
sunny weather; now your sky is death 
and there shall fall upon you, not soft rain, 
but the pitiless and pelting hail ;—this shall 
come not to you, but to your lordship, for it 
8 as @ prince with vengeance to be done 
upon a king that you shall feel the biting 
chill of your position. ‘ Hail to your lord- 
ship !’ hestorm must come. Horatio wishes 
it. The ghost wishes it. The Inevitable 
wishes it. In this line we have the key-note 
of the entire drama, Hamlet’s Ich accepts 
his mission, but his Nicht Ich shudders at it. 
The play is a tragical development upon a 
philosophical basis of the struggle always 
going on between the Ich and the Nicht Ich 
in the Human Soul. 


literature finer than the reply of Hamlet to 
Ophelia’s question as to the dumb show pre- 
luding the mock play: ‘What means this, 
my lord?’ ‘Marry,’ he answers, ‘ Marry, 
it is miching mallecho.’ He had before said 
to her ‘Go to a nunnery, go;’ but that was 
in an antecedent state of the development of 
his Life Drama: now he says marry, and the 
word because is next understood—for here 
there is an aposiopesis—~‘ Marry (because) 
this is miching mallecho. Here we are so 
much lost in admiration of the sentiment, 
that the perfection of the chain of reasoning 
in the first instance escapes ordinary obser- 
vation; nevertheless, it is well worthy of 
careful study.” 





But since by these songs of triumph the 
poet might be led to forget that he is fallible 
and human, it is well that there is here and 
there a critic ready to keep undue exaltation 
of the mind in cheek. I think it likely that 
in the next notice our bard would take up he 
might find himself summarily dismissed in 
this fashion ; 


Hamlet. A Tragedy. By Wii1ttam 
SHAKESPEARE, 


The author of this ill-written play is one of 
the many instances of young men with good 
average parts who have totally mistaken 
their vocation. Hamlet is a melodrama of 
the worst school. Let it suffice to say that 
of the dozen characters it contains, exclusive 
of the supernumeraries, eight are killed by 
sword, drowning, or poison, during the course 
of the piece; and one appears as a ghost 
because he was killed before the play began ; 
killed too, as it must needs be, so horribly 
that, as his ghost does not forget to describe, 


A most instant tetter bark’d about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body. 


There remain only three personsalive, two 
of whom are insignificant courtiers, and the 
third has only been persuaded to postpone 
an act of suicide that he may remain alive 
for a time to act as a showman of the dead 
bodies of the other dramatis persons ! “ Give 
order,” he says, 


Give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view ; 
And let me speak, 


Beat the drum, Mr. Merryman! Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen. To Mr. Shakespeare's 
Hamlet we believe the public would not 
often be persuaded to walk up, even were it 
inte on the only stage for which it is 
in any degree fitted—that of a booth at Green- 
wich Fair. 


I have represented, and no doubt exag- 
gerated, only certain ways of criticism ; there 
are other ways, and much better ways, in 
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use. Thesort of reviewing I have illustrated, | the habits and manners of the people I am | 
is the sort I like; and what I feel that|cast among. The Russian hotel is, in fact, | 








Shakespeare missed no little in losing. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
MY BED AND BOARD. 


A GREAT writer has somewhere told aj|you bring your camels, your asses, and your 
story of a man about town—Crockey Doyle | bales of silks, and drugs, and pipes, and | 


was, I think, his nuame—who became very po- 
pular in society through the talent he pos- 
sessed for making apologies. He would 
give offence purposely, and be in the wrong, 
advisedly, in order to be able to make, after- 
wards, the most charming retractations in 
the world. No one could be long angry 
with a man who apologised so gracefully ; so 
he became popular accordingly, was asked 
out to dinner frequently ; and was eventually, 
I dare say, popped into a snug berth in the 
Tare and Tret Office. 

I have not the easy eloquence of Crockey 
Doyle. I am not popular. My most fre- 
on Amphytrions are Humphrey, Duke of 

lo’ster, or the head of the great oriental 
house of Barmecide and Company. And no 
one, I am sure, would ever dream of giving 
me a place. Yet I am for ever making 
apologies. Like the gambler’s servant who 
was “always tying his shoe ;” like Wych| 
Street, which is always vehicle-obstructed ; | 


seemingly, accomplishes that repast; I am) 
always apologising either for the things I) 


nothing more than a Smyrniote or Damascene 


caravanserai—vast, lonely, unclean, thickly | 
peopled, yet apparently deserted,—the same | 


caravanserai, into whose roomy courtyard 
Persiun carpets; in whose upper chambers 


of thieves, and for want of them fight with 
vermin. 





which, in the East, brings the cafegi with the 


coffee and chibouks, and in the Arabian | 


Nights’ Entertainments, the forty thousand 
black slaves with the jars of jewels on their 
heads, 

In the worst town’s worst inn, I will not say 


pactest of valises, a tremendous hurry-scurry- 
ing to and fro of porters, boots, (hausknechts, 


have done, or for the things I ought to and|the Germans call them,) chambermaids, 


have not done. I have apologised in England, 
and in France, and in Germany ; here I am 
again, .a self-accusing clown apologising in 
St. Petersburg of Russia; and I have little 
doubt that if I live I shall be apologising 
in Pekin, or New Orleans, or the Island of 
Key West. 

My apologies in the present instance are 
due to my readers, firstly, for having loitered 
and lingered outside the door of Heyde’s, and 
for having described everything concerning 
that hotel save the hotel itself. Secondly, 
for having placed the words Hand-Bell in the 
large capitals without offering the slightest 
explanation as to why that diminutive tin- 
tinnabulum should be so suddenly promoted 
in the typographical scale. 

Touching the first, though you might have 


waiters, and even landlords, The carillon of 
a great bell summons all these hotel myrmi- 
dons from the vasty deep of the billiard- 
room and the corridors as soon as your eab- 
wheels are heard in the courtyard. The 
landlord advances with the stereotyped grin, 
and the traditional hand-rubbing peculiar 
but common to all hotel landlords, from mine 
host of the Garter in England to mine host 
of the Hétel de Londres at Riga. The 
hausknecht shoulders your luggage, and dis- 
appears with it before you say whether you 
/mean to stop at the hotel or not; the por- 
|tier (pronounce porteer: tremendous men 
'are German porteers— Titans with gold 
aiguillettes on their shoulders, and selling on 
their own private account eigars the choicest, 
for those who like them), the portier pays 





put me down merely as a bore—telling you | your cab, asks your name, and says there are 


of things that did not interest you, or desirous 


no letters for youas yet (he has never seen you 


of spinning a lengthened yarn out of one | before in his life), but he rather thinks there 


poor thread—or as a simpleton, nervous and | 
ashamed, who lingers long in the vestibule of | 
a mansion in which there is a feast prepared, 
and he invited thereto, and takes his goloshes 
off and on, instead of going upstairs boldly, 


and making his bow to the hostess :—though | 
this may have been your conviction, I had, in | 


truth, a deep-laid and subtle design to im- 
press you with a notion of what an opposite 
a Russian is to an English or a continental 
hotel, and how fundamentally oriental are 


will be, next post. The waiter, or waiters, 
skimmer about undecidedly, but ready for 
everything, from an order for champagne to 
an order for a sheet of letter-paper; the 
chambermaid immediately converts herself 
into a Mont Blanc of towels and a hot spring 
of Iceland, in the way of cans of boiling 
water; the very white-vested and night- 
capped cook peeps through the grated win- 
dow of his kitchen—a prisoner in no respect 
connected with Chillon—and beams on you 


you may have equivalents for pilaff and rice, | 
—may go to bed afterwards armed, for fear | 


Heyde’s—tell it to all nations—is | 
clean ; and Heyde’s, internally, is German; | 
‘but its exterior arrangements have been | 
Russianised against the Heydian will; and | 
its inferior valetaille are all Muscovite: | 
hence the difficulty of entrance; hence the | 
listlessness of the outer domestics ; hence the | 
necessity of the Hanp-Reti I am about to | 
| apologise for presently, and which is nothing 
|more than a substitute for the hand-clapping | 








closest to the mere territorial Russian fron- | 
tier, but in German Russia—say in Riga or | 
like a friend of mine, who, whenever I meet | Mittau—there is, instantly on the arrival of | 
him, is always going to his tea, and never, | the modestest bachelor traveller, with the com- | 
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a greasy ray of assurance, that though your 
dinner may be dear and dirty, it shall be hot 
and oleaginous, Finally, the landlord, with 
the grin and the rubbed hands, conducts you 
in a mincing canter up many staircases and 
through many corridors; and you are un- 

assported, unbooted, undressed, and in 
bed, in about the same manner I have 
described in the last chapter. Now, all 
of this takes place inside Heyde’s, but not 
one atom on the exterior thereof. You 
may come in a droschky, or one of the 
flaming Nevskoi omnibuses — licensed to 
earry other passengers besides haman ones— 
or in a hearse, or in the Lord Mayor’s coach, 
supposing the transportation of that vehicle 
to be possible; but not the slightest atten- 
tion will be paid to you, till you get in. You 
might as well be that Mr. Ferguson who was 
told, that although other matters might be 
arranged on an amicable footing, he could 
not lodge there (wherever “there” was), on 
any consideration. Inside Heyde’s there is 
pleasant gnashing of teeth over a good Ger- 
man dinner ; outside Heyde’s there is wailing 
at the apparent impossibility of getting any 
dinver at all. 

But I am inside Heyde’s now, and have my 
bed and board there. - I stay at Heyde’s a 
month and mark its ways, and note them with 
the informer’s pen. To have done with 
the apologies, I hope I have explained that 
outer delay on the Heydian frontier sa- 
tisfactorily ; to have done with the hand- 
bell let me tell you that unless you 
have your own servant with you (and 
to have a servant I should counsel every 
traveller in Russia who possesses the means ; 
and if he possess them not, what the deuce is 
the good of his travelling in Russia at all ?) 
you have not the slightest chance of having 
any attention paid to your wishes as regards 
refreshment, or anything else unless you 
tinkle a hand-bell. The Russians under- 


stand wire-bells no more than they do chimes ; 
they must have the immediate and discordant 
jingle. It is no good calling “ Waiter!” 


“Gargon!” “Tchelovek!” or “ Kellner!” 
—without the bell. Tchelovek, or as the 
ease may be, calls “ Sitchass !” (directly) but 
cometh not; but, ring your hand-bell 
(Kolokol) and he is at your beck and call 
instantaneously. He hears and obeys. He will 
bring you anything. He will stand on his head 
if you gratify him with copecks sufficient. 

Very good to me are my bed and board at 
Heyde’s. Cheerful when [ wish it. Lonely 
when I so desire it, Let us have the lonely 
object first. 

I have bought at an Italian artists’ colour- 
man’s on the Nevskoi, un pinceau de Rafielle, 
—a box of water-colours,—Newman, Soho 
Square; how strange the Prince of Wales’s 

lumes and “Ich dien” on the cakes look 
ere, in Muscovy !—at a price for which I 
could have purchased a handsome dressing- 
case and fittings, in London and Paris. When 
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Iam tired of the noise and turmoil of the 
buffet (for I am alone in Russia, as yet, and 
have very few acquaintances and no friends) 
I retire into the family vault and make 
sketches of the strange things and people I 
have seen in the streets. They are very 
much in the penny-valentine manner of Art 
—pre-adamite, rather than pre-Rafaellite. 
Then I make manuscript transcripts of matters 
Russian that have been written on the tables 
of my memory during the day, on infinitesimal 
scraps of paper in a hand-writing whose 
minuteness causes me not to despair of 
being able to earn my living some day by 
writing the decalogue within the circumfer- 
ence of a shilling, ‘These, being desperately 
afraid — perhaps needlessly —of spies and 
duplicate-key possessors, 1 hide furtively in 
the lining ot my hat, wondering whether—as 
usually happens to me—I shall manage to lose 
my hat in some steamboat-cabin or railway- 
carriage before I land in England, and be 
compelled to purchase in Dover or Brighton 
(I will except Southampton, whose hats are 
excellent) the hardest, heaviest, shiniest of 
English country-made Paris velvet-naps. My 
last hat was a Dover one, and impressed such 
a bright crimson fillet on my forehead that 
I must have looked uncovered, like the 
portrait of one of those Jesuit mis- 
sionaries you see in the Propaganda, who 
have gone to China, and have _ been 
martyred. There is amalgamated with this 
low art and furtive note-making, a strong 
suspicion of a Turkish chibouk somewhere 
in the room—a real Turkish one, with a 
cherry-stick tube—no mouth-piece (amber is 
a delusion, save for show,—kiss the pure 
wooden orifice with your own lips and let 
the Latakia ascend into your soul to soften 
and enliven it) and a deep red clay bowl, in- 
scribed with fantastic characters in thready- 
gold and as fragile as the tender percelain— 
the egg-shell china—our great grandmothers 
really delighted in, and our contemporaries say 
they delight in, and don’t, Also, between 
this and the Gulf of Bothnia, there is, perhaps, 
ona table in the family vault,a largish tumbler 
filled with a steaming liquid of a golden 
colour in which floats a thin slice oflemon. It 
is Tea: the most delicious, the most soothing, 
the most thirst-allaying drink you can 
smoke withal in summer time, and in 
Russia. But it is not to be imagined, that, 
because this tumbler of tea is exquisite, Ll 
have foresworn cakes—or ale. 

1 have grown to love the family vault ; it is 
gloomy, but cool and clean; it is so largethat I 
am continually finding out new walks about it, 
and continually coeeaieng myself in its out- 
lying districts. There is a fair quantity of furni- 
ture dispersed about its roomy suburbs, but 
this is so thoroughly inadequate, when its 
size is taken into comsideration, that were 
Heyde (represented by Barnabay) to furnish 
it thoroughly, se as to give it an air of being 
decently crowded with moveables, I doubt 
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not but that those enterprising brothers 
would be ruined hip and thigh. 

My vault has many windows; but from 
every one of them I have a (to me) pleasant 
view. There is the kitchen aspect. The 
kitchen is not on the basement, but-on a first 
floor, on a level with my vault—which, in its 
mortuary character, should properly be on 
the basement also; but, in this astonishing 
land they even have their churches one above 
the other in floors: the summer church in 
the parlour, the winter church in the garret. 
The kitchen’s contiguity to me is not near 
enough to be olfactorily a but 
near enough for me (with the aid of an opera- 
glans, for lam well nigh as blind as a mole) 

desery from my windows interiors that 
would have driven Ostade crazy; bits of 
etill life whose portrayal would have made 
the fortune of Gerard Dow ; green-stuffs and 
salads whose every leaf Mieris would have 
doted on; effects of firelight and daylight 
combined, from stowpendinion furnaces, that 
Sckalken would have loved to paint, but 
would have failed in reproducing. 

The cook—rosy, corpulent, and clad in 
gravy-stained white from tasselled nightcap 
to flapping slippers—is a German, a free 
German—a Hamburg man, who but he. He 
fears nor knout, nor pleiti, nor rod, nor stick, 
nor Siberian pleasure jaunt. He is a Canter- 
bury Tale cook to look upon: portly, jovial, 
with a rich, husky, real-turtle-soup-bred 
voice, which he ladles from a tureen rather 
than from his throat, and which I hear rolling 
in rich oily waves through the kitchen as he 
lectures his subordinates in bad Russian. He 
has many subordinates. One lank, cadaverous 
young ‘Teuton, his nephew, who came from 
Cassel, and is always whining to go back to 
Cassel, and who, from the distaste he gives 


me, seeing him putting his fingers into the | 


sauces 80 often, I unequivocatingly wish would 
go back to Cassel immediately. Two or 
three bearded acolytes, in the usual pink 
shirts and et-ceteras, who spill more than 
7 cook, and break more than they spill, 

are not kicked and cuffed for clumsiness, 


I think, much more than they deserve. And, 
finally, this field-marshal of cooks has a flying 
cohort of culinary Amazons, nimble-fingered, 
eee girls, with coloured kerchiefs on 

eir heads, who fly about from point to 

int, baste, stir, stew, fry, dish up, and, 
t strikes me, do the major part of the cooking 


‘at the Hétel Heyde. Of course our chief 
cook’s directing genius and superintending 
eye are everything, as to flavour. I may 
here mention a curious example of that lazi- 
ness and desire for an easy, abundant-pump- 
kin leading life inherent (through slavery, 
but to be eradicated by freedom) which you 
find in Ivan the moujik and Quashie the 
nigger. A peasant once told me, or rather 
the gentleman who was interpreting for me, 
that of all professions iu life he should prefer 
that of head-cook in the house of a seigneur ; 
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for, argued he, what have you to do? justdip 
your finger in the sauce and lick it, and the 
babas (the women) do all the rest. He had 
no idea of there being any skill in the world 
save that purely manual, Sometimes Heyde’s 
chief cook condescends to hold one end of a 
napkin for straining asparagus-soup purposes. 
Sometimes it will please his cookship to go 
through a light-hearted bit of legerdemain 
with two stewpans ; but his ordinary position 
is with his broad back against the dresser, 
and his broad face turned towards the chief 
furnace, a paper cigarette between his pul 
lips (he smokes in the kitchen, this bold cook) 
and a tall tankard of real Bavarian beer (they 
have it real at Heyde’s) by his side. Who 
expects field-marshals to head armies as well 
as direct their movements? Our Wellington, 
to be sure, was fond of exposing his life, and 
William of Orange was only tolerable and in 
good humour when he was in immediate a 
sonal danger. But Napoleon sat in a chair 
in the rear of Waterloo’s carnage till he 
mounted that famous pale horse to fly from 
it. Edward the Third witnessed the battle 
of Crecy from a windmill, and Louis the 
Fifteenth had his wig dressed while his house- 
hold troops were charging the English guards, 
Our cook looks on, directs, but does not 
fight. Who can carry the bfton of marshal 
and Brown Bess at the same time ? 

There is always a prodigious laughing and 
screaming, and, if truth must be told—romp- 
ing—going on in this kitchen. The chief 
cook himself is a gay man, and flings his 
handkerchief to one of the kerchiefed dam- 
sels; the girls generally keep up a shrill 
clamour of tongues, to which the noise of a 
well-stocked poultry-yard, where Cochin- 
Chinas in good health and voice are not 
wanting, may serve as a comparison. I 
am of opinion that the Cassel-sick German 
(who is evidently a misanthrope) hits them 
occasionally with saucepans, or otherwise 
abuses them, for the prattle and laughter 
frequently change to sounds unmistakeably 
those of invective and anger ; and there is 
one young lady: very ugly she is (I have her 
now under the lens of my opera-glass), who 
discourses so loudly on some real or fancied 
grievance, with such vehement gesticulation 
and such frenzied utterance, that I am ap- 
prehensive, every moment, she will fall down 
in a fit. But she does not—appreliensive 
ae that were she to do so, she would 

brought to her senses by the outward 
application of melted butter or hot gravy. 

This cook, I learn, when I am not in the 
solitude of the family vault, is an excellent 
artist. If you make him a present of a blue 
bill—say five roubles—and order a dinner— 
say for self and friends—he will cook you a 
repast succulent enough to make a bear leave 
off honey ; which expression may be taken as 
equivalent to our “good enough to make a 
cat speak.” He has one little fault: this. 
After any extra exertion in the culinary line, 
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he departs in a droschky to the house of a!so I leave the family vault to the ghosts, 


friend of his, likewise a German and a tailer, 
who resides in a remote Pereoulok in the | 
neighbourhood of the Alexander-Nevskoi 
convent, and there for three or more days 
and nights inebriates himself with Braut- 
wein or corn brandy, specially imported from 
Germany by his sartorial friend: blowing a 
trumpet from time to time as a relaxation. 
Meanwhile, the culinary arrangements are | 
under the control of the misanthrope who, 
wants to go back to Cassel, and the dinners 
are very bad. 

Another view I have, of a huge court-yard, | 
surrounded by staring walls—all belonging 
to Heyde—round which run pent-houses or 
sheds, and beneath which are harboured 
droschkies, whose gaberdined drivers snore 
on box and bench till a pink-shirted mes-| 
senger comes to pummel them into action, 
and tell them that a fare is waiting for them. 
The roofs of these pent-houses are leaded, 
and on them (bow keeping their perpen- 
dicular I know not), more kerchiefed women 
are beating carpets; they beat carpets at | 
Heyde’s—tell it again to the nations—with 
willow rods ; and more pink-shirted men are | 
thrashing the dust out of fur pelisses, or | 
peacefully slumbering: on their diaphragms 
in the sunshine. Another view I have, through 
a window, and round a corner, of a strip of 
thoroughfare between two blocks of houses, 
which, from the droschkies, the grey-coated 
soldiers, and the clouds of dust, must be either 
the Cadetten-Linie, or the Line (or street) 
parallel to it. And last of all, I can peep into 
a little private court-yard—I suspect the one 
appertaining to Barnabay’s own separate and 
special apartunents—where two little children, | 
a boy and a girl, are gravely exercising them- | 
selves on stilts, Stilts in Russia 

Stilts in Russia ; and why not more than | 
these? for as, dazed with the blinding sun-| 
light, I come into the gloomy interior of the 
family vault, and cast myself into an easy 
old arm-chair (it would hold two with com-| 
fort), I hear from a wandering band that! 
have just entered the Balschoi-dvor, or great | 
court-yard, first the hacknied but always de- 
lightful strains of the Trovatore, and then—| 
but I must be dreaming—no; they are 
actually playing it, She wore a Wreath of | 
Roses, 








I see it all now. I have only been a few 
mailes away from town to write this journey. 
Due North is but the North Kent Rail- 
way: this is Dumbledowndeary, not Wassily- 
Ostrow: the Shoulder of Mutton Inn and 
not Heyde’s Hotel. Be it as it may, it is 
extremely hot; and if there be any law in 
Russia or in Kent against taking a siesta in 
the middle of the day, 1 have violated it. I 
go fast asleep, and live a life I never shall 
live fifteen hundred miles away; then wake 
to hear the cook’s bad Russian, and to find | 
the sun a trifle lower in the heaven. 

This is the time for a gondola on the Neva ;| 
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and Heyde’s to its devices. 


CALUMET ISLAND. 


Wuart Gibbet Street* is to the thieves of 
London the back woods of Canada are to the 
riff-raff population of the entire world—a 
home. In those vast forests are to be found 
men from every European country, and speak- 
ing every variety of dialect; men whose 
sole object is to obtain the means of existence 


|far away from the homes of their youth, 


from places where they might be recognised, 
from people who might know something, and 
care to know more, of their antecedents. 
There, in those vast solitudes, spending their 
days in felling trees, and in forming the huge 
logs into rafts which are floated down the 
majestic Ottawa, you will find fallen types of 
almost every nationality. From our own 
country you will see the big, burly “rough,” 
with his receding forehead, sunken eyes, and 
heavy, massive jaw, side by side with the 
wan, dissipated-looking merchant’s clerk, the 
warrant for whose apprehension for forgery 
is even now preserved in the desk of Daniel 
Forrester or among the archives of the de- 
tective police. There, too, are black-bearded 
bright-eyed Frenchmen, ardent devotees of 
the barricades and the bonnets-rouges,; short, 
stout, fair-haired Germans, friends of the 
deceased Robert Blum and subscribers to 
Freiligrath’s poems ; olive-skiuned Italians, 
whose real history would be a fortune to the 
English penny-romancer ; swarthy Spaniards, 
whose dislike to a return to their native 
country can be accounted for, some on Carlist 
reasons, others on account of their unfortunate 
partiality for the West Indian traffic, with a 
passing allusion to three hundred negroes in 
the hold of a slave-ship ; lying Greeks, and 
even renegade Turks. In intense bodily 
labour, in the bitterest fatigue, these men 
seek mental oblivion, the forgetfulness of past 
crime, or dread of future discovery ; there, 
the knowledge of companionship in misery 
checks all indiscreet inquiry, and the daily 
task is performed, the residue of life worn 
out, and the grave attained, without the 
lifting of that veil which covers all bygone 
misdeeds with its solemn folds. 

The littl town of Bytown, even now 
risen to be called the City of the Ottawa 
—and, from its position as the central 
medium for traffic between the States and 
Canada, destined to be soon one of the 
principal cities of the colony—is, perhaps, the 
only recognised haunt of men in which these 
wild tribes are ever tobeseen. Thither, they 
are compelled occasionally to come ; there, is 
the great dép6t whence they supply them- 
selves with provisions to last them during 
their protracted exile ; there, they effect their 
engagements with the various large timber 
and raft owners by whom they are employed ; 


* Sce Household Words, vol. xiii., p. 193. 
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and there, on Bytown wharf, some hundred 
of them were standing on a bright July 
morning, in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty, when I, being at that time engaged in 
Canada in the civil service of her Majesty, 
lounged in amongst them. 

The entrance of a stranger into such an 
assembly never passes unnoticed; and, as 
1 moved among the different groups every 
head was raised, my personal appearance 
was scanned by all, and made the subject of 
free comment by many of them. I waited 
for nearly an hour, puffing my cigar and 
listening to the loud laughter, the noisy 
altercation, and the queer jargon of the 
people round me, and was almost lapsing 
into a curious day-dream relative to their 
previous and future career, when I was 
roused by a man who appeared to hold some 
superior position among them, and who 
ordered them at once to prepare to start. 
The instant I set eyes upon this man, I re- 
cognised his features, and a painful sensation 
that we had met before, and under unplea- 
sant circumstances, came over me, He was 
young, handsome, and, in spite of his rough 
costume, looked like a gentleman ; his hands, 
too, though tanned by the sun, were well- 
shaped; and, as he pointed towards the 
river, I noticed on his little finger a thin 
hoop of gold, like the guard-rings worn 
by women, which must have been there 
some time, as the flesh seemed to have 
tightened beneath it. I could not recollect 
who he was, nor where I had seen him. I 
looked again; and, as I stood with open 
mouth and eyes, gazing at him, he turned 
sharply round, and our eyes met. But for an 
instant though; for, flushing scarlet, he 
turned on his heel: and, followed by a body 
of the lumberers, strode rapidly away. 

To a person of nervous temperament like 
myself, such a circumstance was particularly 
unpleasant. It was plain that the resng~} 
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refused my contributions, a lawyer who had 
sued me on a writ, a rival joker, and diner- 
out in society? He was none of these. 

I was up early the next morning, and off 
on my journey to Calumet Island, a small 
settlement of French Canadians, Americans, 
and Irishmen, some fifty miles further 
towards the source of the Ottawa. As I 
proceeded on my monotonous route my 
brain once more fell to work, trying to solve 
the mystery of the previous day. Passing 
through the little village of Ciarendon, I was 
surprised to find the one main-street thronged 
by the inhabitants all dressed in holiday cos- 
tume, and I found, on inquiry, that they were 
assembling to witness the laying of the first 
log of a new church. Of course I stopped 
to see the ceremony, which was performed 
by the village clergyman; a fine white-haired 
old man, who invoked a fervent blessing on 
the undertaking. I had no sooner resumed 
my journey than suddenly the whole story 
of my mysterious acquaintance flashed across 
me. I am not sufficiently versed in meta- 
physics or the subtler theories of mental 
pathology to explain how this occurred ; my 
belief is that the sight of the clergyman and 
of the gaily-dressed villagers re-awakened 
the slumbering reminiscence, and solved the 
mystery. 

Three years previously, after a long and 
dangerous illness, I had been removed to a 
sea-side watering-place in Wales, which I 
shall call Plenmouth. Watering-place ? It did 
not, in truth, deserve the name. There were no 
parades, esplanades, terraces, crescents, no 
hotels all stucco and plate-glass, no boarding- 
houses all ancient single lady and three-card 
loo; there were no yachting-men, no dread- 
noughts, and pea-jackets, no telescopes, no 
mushroom hats, no yellow slippers, no small 
wooden spades, no invalid chairs, no half- 
crown-an-hour flys, no German bands, no 
goat chaises, no donkeys —nothing which 











nition between this man and me had been| we Londoners recognise as the character- 
mutual, and it was equally evident that he| istics of a well-conditioned watering-place. 
too must have had some unpleasant recollec- | But there was pure air, a fine open sea, good 
tion of our former acquaintance; or why| bathing, and— what was most essential 
should he have hurried away so abruptly?|to a person in my condition — perfect 
Who could he be? I worried myself with | quiet. There, in walking, swimming, reading, 
this question all day; and, when I went! and writing, I passed three very happy 
to bed at night, turned over incident after| weeks. At the end ofthis time I made the 


incident of my past life, but could connect acquaintance of the clergyman of the parish. 
that face with none of them. Where had | With him, and with his wife and daughter, I 
we met, and what made the recollection| was soon on excellent terms, and I should 
painful ? Could he have been at school with! probably have become more intimate, but 
me at Lowebarre, and, as a monitor, have | that the attention of the family was entirely 


thrashed, and bullied, and tortured me 1 | absorbed in an approaching event—the mar- 
No; no one did that but Gandler, and I| riage of the young lady to a Mr. Hugh 
knew that Gandler was then a drysalter in| Elvyn, the son of the principal partner in a 
Cripplegate. Could he have been with me| London banking firm. The wedding was 
at Bonn, and did we quarrel and go out to|}to take place within a fortnight after my 
Poppelsdorf and have it out with short-| first introduction to them, She was a girl, 
swords ? No; Leisten was my only opponent full of animal spirits, and apparently madly 
in that way, and he is dead, poor fellow. in love with her future husband ; whom she 
Had he stood in my way in love, in business, had met the previous season in London while 
in pleasure? Was he an editor who had| on a visit to her aunt, and about whom she 
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was never tired of talking. The wedding-| 
day was fixed for Thursday, and Hugh was) 
coming down on the Tuesday night, and I 
should be introduced to him, and we should | 
like each other so much; and, after their) 
marriage, I should come and stay with them 
at the villa at Richmond which Hugh’s father 
had given them, and so on, and so on, until 
I began rather to be bored by the constant 
repetition of Hugh’s name, and to preconceive 
a dislike of him. 

The long looked-for Tuesday night ar- 
rived. I dined at the parsonage, and we 
sat anxiously until the last train had| 
come in, but Mr. Elvyn did not come by it. | 
The Wednesday morning passed, and it was 
not until late in the afternoon of that day 
that the Elvyns, father and son, arrived at! 
Plenmouth. I walked up to the parsonage 
in the evening, and was introduced to them, 
and then learnt that their departure from 
town had been delayed owing to the discovery 
of some heavy forgeries on the bank, which 
had been first communicated to the firm 
through an anonymous letter, the writer of 
which promised, in the event of certain un- 
| named events happening, as it was believed 
they would, to name the forger. My pre- 
| conceived dislike to Mr. Hugh Elvyn was 
not done away with by his personal appear- 
ance or manner. He was very good-looking, 
certainly, tall, well-made, and with fine black 
hair and teeth. But his eyes were set very 
deeply in his head, he had a shifting, 
unsettled glance, never looking up into your 
fave, and his manner, even towards Annie 
Vaughan, his betrothed, was nervous and 
constrained, 

The next morning all the inhabitants were 
dressed in their best, the three bells of the 
church tried their utmost to make a merry 
peal; and, as the bridal party advanced, 
young girls strewed flowers in their path. 

I joined the party at the church door. 
Mr. Vaughan, who was about to perform the 
service himself, hurried before us to put on 
his robes ; and we had just formed in a semi- 
circle round the altar rails, when a tall, thin 
man, dressed in a tightly-buttoned blue 
frock-coat, advanced. 1 recognised him at 
once as a “plain-clothes” member of the 
metropolitan police, who, the year before, had 
been instrumental in regaining some papers 
which I had lost. He stepped forward, and, 
bowing to the elder Mr. Elvyn, gave him 
“Good morning.” 

“ Hollo, Martin!” said the old gentleman ; 
“followed me here! News already?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man. “If you and 
the young gent ’ll just step outside with me, 
I’ve a word to say to you.” 

“Wait until the ceremony’s over,” said the 
old gentleman ; but, on being urged, and told 
it “wouldn’t take a minute,” he passed his 
arm through his son’s, and they went out into 
the porch, 

1 followed him closely, and no sooner were 
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we clear of the church than Martin said; 


“Very disagreeable this, sir, but business is 


business.” Then, turning to Hugh Elvyn, 
he added, as he gripped him by the elbow, 
“Sir, you’re my prisoner !” 

I never shall forget the abject look of 
mingled rage and despair that passed across 
the young man’s face as he heard these 
words. As for the father, he stood perfectly 
aghast ; and it was some moments before he 
muttered, “ What does this mean ?” 

“Only this, sir,” replied Martin, “A second 
anonymous letter, in the same handwriting 
as the first, came to the bank after you left. 
on Tuesday night; and, accordin’ to your 
instructions, I opened it. It named Mr, Hugh 
Elvyn as the forger of the documents, and 
the writer gave an address where further 
proofs could be found. I went there at once, 
and saw the writer of the letter, heard cer- 
tain evidence, and took the party to Bow 
Street, Upon what she stated upon her oath, 
the magistrate issued a warrant, which I’ve 
got in my pocket now.” 

“She,” exclaimed the father. 
woman, then?” 

“It were, sir!” responded Martin, briefly. 
“ Ellen Monroe by name.” 

The young man groaned, and clasped his 
hands across his face; “Tell me, what did. 
she say ?” 

“ About you, sir?” replied Martin, care- 
fully blinking the evidence, “She says, 
‘Hugh Elvyn,’ says she, ‘have ruined me, 
now I'll do the same by him.’ Those was 
her words,” 

By this time the rest of the company came 
hastening from the church to tell us that 
Mr. Vaughan was waiting for the bride- 
groom, and laughingly to reproach him for 
one moment’s absence on such an occasion. 
Of course, the dreadful news had to be told 
to them; and it is needless to describe the 
scene that followed. One only person retained 
the smallest self-possession, and that was Annie 
Vaughan. She made no boisterous declara- 
tion of her belief in her lover’s innocence— 
no melodramatic ranting or swooning ; but, 
after the first shock was over, she walked u 
to his side, and, placing her hand in his, said, 
“Hugh, I know you are not guilty of this 
wickedness, and [ know that you will be 
proved innocent. We will bide our time.” 

This catastrophe was, of course, the finale 
of my visit to Pleumouth. As soon as I 
found that I could be of no use to the 
Vaughans, I returned to London ; and, six 
weeks afterwards, was in the Central Cri- 
minal Court, when Hugh Elvyn was found 
guilty of forgery, and sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. The principal witness 
against him was a young woman who, 
aiter having been the repository of all his 
secrets, was deserted by him and left 
to starve. Of the Vaughans I could learn 
nothing, beyoud that, immediately after the 
trial, Mr, Vaughan had exchanged livings 
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with a clergyman in the farthest part of 
Lancashire, and that Annie was supposed, by 
the Plenmouth doctor, to be in a rapid 
decline. 

This man, then, on Bytown wharf, this 
lumberer, this mysterious personage, the 
recognition of whose identity had so per- 
plexed me, was Hugh Elvyn! He must have 
escaped from the place of his banishment, 
and found a home here among hundreds of 
others similarly cireumstanced. As the notion 

w upon me, all the old recollections came 

owing through my mind. I saw the little 
fishing town and the market, so redolent of 
shrimps and herrings; the jolly little ale- 
house where I lodged, with its sanded floor 
and those perpetual choruses on Saturday 
nights. I saw the worm-eaten sea-besoaked 
jetty ; the huge, hard-drinking, hard-handed, 
soft-hearted fishermen ; the church, with its 
worn grey tower, its wooden tombstones and 
quaint epitaphs; the parsonage, with its 
smiling garden, the delicious smell of flowers 
always hanging round its porch, and its 
simple-minded hospitable owner. I thought 
of Annie, and—but that is no matter! In 
the calm reflection of after years, I often 
fancy that I had other causes of dislike to 
Hugh Elvyn beyond those I have here men- 
tioned. Revolving all these matters in 
my mind, I arrived at Calumet Island and 
walked into the public room of the hotel. At 
the further end of the apartment was a large 
counter or bar, at which several people were 
drinking ; among them, and recognisable at 
once by his height and manner, was Hugh 
Elvyn. I had scarcely set foot in the room 
when he saw me, our eyes met, and hastily 
tossing off his liquor, he hurried out through 
a door opposite to that by which I had 
entered. 

I was now convinced of the accuracy of 
my conjecture, and of Elvyn’s determination 
to avoid me; but I determined not to be 
baffled in my attempts to learn somethin 
more of his history. I accordingly mixe 
with the lumberers still surrounding the 
bar, and endeavoured to draw them into 
conversation. In this attempt I am bound 
to say I signally failed ; so far, at least, as my 
object was concerned: they talked freely 
of the weather, of the prospects of the ice 
breaking up, and of that grand topic in 
which all dwellers in Canada are interested, 
the annexation question; but of them- 
selves, or of their recent companion, whose 
name I casually mentioned, tliey would say 
nothing. One by one they dropped out of 
the room ; at last, I drew a table to the win- 
dow, pulled out my travelling case, and com- 
menced writing a business despatch. I had 
been at work about half an hour, when a 
shadow falling across the paper caused me 
to raise my head, and, looking up, I saw 


an Indian squaw, who, after glancing cau-| 


tiously round, threw a letter upon the table, 
pressed her finger on her lip, and retired as 
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mysteriously as she had arrived. Imme- 
diately on her departure I took up the letter, 
broke the seal, and read as follows : 


I thought I had escaped pursuit, and that I 
might linger out the remainder of my wretched life, 
alone, unsuspected, and unknown. When, having 
eluded the vigilance of those to whom my crimes had 
cousigned me, I managed, after enduring the greatest 
hardships, to reach these solitudes, I fancied that the 
overhanging sword of the Avenging Angel had at 
length been turned aside, and that I might be allowed 
to die without ever encountering a face which I had 
seen before or hearing the name which I had borne in 
happier times. It seems, however, that this is not to 
be, and that you have discovered my retveat. I saw 
you yesterday on Bytown wharf, to-night I find you 
have traced me further. What your intentions. may 
be, I know not. You have come, perhaps, to deliver 
me into the hands of the law, from which I have 
escaped ; perhaps, some better motive prompts your 
pursuit. All is however useless, no amount of teil, 
hunger, or misery (and Heaven knows I have endured 
all these !) would appal me, but I could not endure 
once more to be pointed at as a felon, or even to be 
seen or spoken to by any one who had known me in 
my former condition. On this side the grave at least, 
I will be free from interference or reproach. 


H. E. 


That night I retired to bed more disturbed 
than ever, and only determined upon one 
point, that I would pursue my investigations 
no further. I could be of no assistanee to 
this unhappy man, and no mere verbal con- 
solation would have been of any benefit to 
him ; my best plan was to try to forget the 
events of the last two days, and never to 
allow Elvyn’s name or history to pass my 
lips. After a seemingly never-ending night 
spent in feverish tossings and tumblings, with 
occasional snatches of perturbed sleep, I rose 
with the first glimmer of daylight, and 
hurried out into the fresh morning air. 

On issuing from the door of the inn, my 
attention was attracted by a group of people 
on the river bank, who were gathered round 
some dark object which had apparently been 
just landed from an Indian canoe lying near. 
As I approached, the group divided ; and 
there, in the centre of it, dank and dripping, 
discoloured and contused by the snags against 
which, in the rapid flow of the river, it had 
been tossed, and with a small punctured 
wound in the chest, round which the blood 
had clogged, lay the body of Hugh Elvyn. 

Horror-stricken, I inquired of the by- 

| standers, and was soon made aequainted with 
jall they had to tell. A young Indian 
| attached to one of the lumbering parties had 
for some time suspected the existence of an 
intrigue between his wife and Elvyn; on the 
previous evening he had seen them continu- 
ally together, had tracked her to the inn 
| whither she had been sent with my letter, 
‘and then had been heard to vow vengeance 
| against his betrayer. Late that night, Elvyn 
| was perceived, in a half-intoxicated state, 
making his way towards the shanty, at the edge 
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of the river : he was never seen alive again, 
The Indian had decamped, and so far as I 
know, was never captured. My business was 
urgent, and I could stay no longer. Wearied 
ol dispirited I returned to the inn, and in a 
few minutes bade adieu for ever to Calumet 
Island. 


HAMMERING IT IN. 


DspressED by a severe cold, for which I 
was indebted to the variable nature of the 
weather in the last days of November, I sat, 

esterday morning, in a despondent way 
| beside my coffee and dry-toast, roasted the 
| soles of my slippers, and read away my 
| digestion over the last murder recounted in 
| the Times. Suddenly I was startled by the 


step of a man rushing hurriedly up-stairs ; 


| the door of my sitting-room was burst open, 
| and my friend Boulder, flourishing in his 
| hand a heavy hammer, stood before me and 

ped out, “I’ve done it at last, Smith! 
five done it at last!” Boulder is a most 
excitable man, with a wife and a large family 
| of boys. I looked aghast for marks of blood 
| upon the hammer—for a trace of human 
| hair in some crack of the handle. 

“Which —who—how many ?” I shouted. 

“My son, Jack,” he declared, “ is the cause 
of itall. He brought it upon me. O Smith, 
| my dear friend, would you have believed I 
should have evercome tothis? Cut mesome 
ham,” 

He sat down opposite me in an easy chair, 
turned up his soles also to the fire, helped 
| himself to a thick slice of bread, and said 

ain, 

“Cut me some ham, I must be off to the 
hills in ten minutes, and it’s well to fortify 
myself, because I may miss dinner to-day.” 

“Sir! Mr. Boulder!” 

“Let me ring for a cup andsaucer. There, 
now, go on with your breakfast, and I'll tell 
| you all about it. I was led to it entirely by 
that hard-headed fellow, David Page.” 

“Page?” 

“David Page, F.G.S. Hark you! Three 
| weeks ago, Mrs. Boulder came to me, and 
said, ‘Peter. I replied, ‘Susannah.’ She 
said, ‘Look at Jack’s clean shirt.’ She 
showed me a shirt folded neatly, with its 
front covered with red stains, and holes, and 
indentations. ‘ Mercy,’ I cried, ‘ what’s the 
cause of this?’ Jack was at school— 
round the corner, you know—Tickleby’s 
day-school. ‘I wish to show you, Mr. B,,’ 
said my old girl, ‘Jack’s linen drawer.’ 
Followed my wife, looked in the drawer, 





old shells in his Sunday jacket. Caused the 
dirt to be instantly carried to the dust-hole. 
Further examined drawers in Jack’s room, 
and, in the corner of one, found a book entitled 
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found it filled up with stones and dirt. In| 
the drawer below that, found clay, sand, and | 
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That’s what has done it, Peter, Mra B, 
said. ‘That’s the book I’ve seen him read- 
ing, evening after evening.’ ‘He shall read 
no more of it,’ said I, ‘The book is config- 
cated.’ When Jack came home at dinner- 
time we had a great disturbance.” 

Here Mr. Boulder gasped over his ham, 
and I felt painfully nervous. Boulder went 
on : 

“* Jack,’ said I, ‘ you shall never more look 
on that book.’ I put it on my own lib 
table. I peeped into it; I looked into it ; 
read bits of it ; I read more of it ; I liked it; 
I studied it ; I threw myself heart and soul 
into it; I comprehended it;—I bought a 
hammer.” 

Here Boulder caught his hammer up and 
Seeger it again. He was evidently stone- 
mad, 

“With this hammer, my boy, I break my 
way into the treasury of Nature.” 

ere Boulder brought his hammer down, 
and smashed my tea-cup. 

“ Ah, good!” he cried, taking a fragment 
up. “A lucky accident. Look at the crys- 
talline fracture. What’shere? Clay. What 
makes the clay crystalline in its fracture ? 
Fire. Theory of the igneous rocks. Thiek- 
ness of the ponderable crust of the globe, 
eight hundred miles. Depth at which most 
of the rocks ordinarily found at the surface 
would exist in a molten state, say five-and- 
twenty miles. Undercrust of the globe, 
granite. Here's a bit.” 

My excitable friend took from the mantel- 
piece a handsome paper-weight of polished 
stone. 

“Some ass of a man has polished this fine 
specimen of primitive rock.” With one tap 
of his hammer, Boulder broke it in two, 
“ Observe,” he said, “the exquisite fracture.” 

“ Exquisite—confound——” 

“ Never polish a fine specimen. The geo- 
logist, my dear boy, is most particular to 
show you a clean fracture and nothing else. 
He breaks a stone, and takes pains not so 
much as to dim with a finger’s touch the 
brilliance of the broken surface. Now frac- 
tures are of various sorts, conchoidal or shell- 
like, even, uneven, smooth, splintery, hackly. 
Only look in this beautiful bit. of granite, at 
the silvery gleams of the mica and the suety 
bits of quartz speckling the solid pudding of 
the felspar. Quartz is, of simple minerals, one 
of the hardest. I knock out a little chip of 
granite, and you will observe that it is impos- 
sible to powder the quartz in it by blows of 
a hammer on the hearth-stone. You perceive 
the hearth-stone breaks, but the quartz grains 
remain uncomminuted.” 

“Mr. Boulder—” I began, faintly. I was 
made somewhat weak and helpless by m 
cold, or I should have met vigour wit 
vigour, 

“Pardon me, Smith; they remain, I say, 


‘ Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descrip-| uncomminuted. Let me advise you to be a 
tive and Industrial, by David Page, F.G.S.’\ geologist. Iam going to the hills to-day on 
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an excursion. Come. Ah, you have a cold. 
Well, I will stop exactly half av hour.” Here 
he pulled out his watch. “I do want you 
to share my enjoyment. I do want to make 
you feel the delight caused by the study of 
geology. I didn’t think that I should take it 
up myself when I turned out Jack’s drawers. 
Page over-persuaded me. He’s just the man 
to bring the science home to you. Ah, Mrs. 
Boulder doesn’t know it, but I’ve carried up 
her spare sheets and blankets into one of the 
attics, and have a most beautiful experiment 
on the formation of mud-banks from aqueous 
deposit in her linen chest. I’ve mixed up in 
water earth and shells and a shilling’s worth 
of shrimps. In a few days, when I drain the 
water off, you come over to me, and I'll show 
you how the top crust of the world is rey 
and how the remains of extinct animals get 
to be mixed with it. Only, if Mrs. B, should 
by chance go to the chest before the experi- 
ment is finished—O those women! those 
women ! 

“But now, Smith, as you've a cold, and 
can’t go to the hills, Pll show you how a 
geologist need go no farther than his own 
room for a study of ee amen | the most | 
glorious of sciences. I'll give you to-day only 
an elementary lesson. Vhen I come next 
we'll go into the thing more completely. Now 
look here,”—down came the hammer on a 
corner of my mantelpiece,—“I break off this 
little bit of metamorphic rock ; the character 
has been destroyed by polishing, but now 
what beauty have I not revealed.” 

“ Boulder,” I cried, “ give me your ham- 
mer. Let me sen your hammer down into 
the hall.” 

“Thank you, thank you—I shall be going | 
presently. “Tis not worth while. Dismiss 
from your mind what I was just saying 
about aqueous rocks. Above the igneous 
you have the metamorphic—you have, to 
speak familiarly, the mantel-piece upon "the 
paper weight, and not the paper weight upon 
the mantel-piece.’ 

“T have, on 1?” 

“To be sure you have. Heat and the 
pressure of the superincumbent strata have 
given to these metamorphic rocks their crys- 
talline appearance, though it is believed that 
they were once deposited by water, and con- 
tained fossils of which ali trace ‘has been 
extinguished. Well then, Smith, on the top 
of the metamorphic rocks, on the top of the 
mantel-piece, we place Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison.” 

“Can it be possible ?” 

“Yes, Murchison and the Silurian rocks 
defined and discovered by him. They used 
to be called, along with some others, the 
Greywacke formation.” 

“O, indeed !” 

“Yes. Here we have certain sandstones, 
shales, limestones, flagstones, and the slates 
near Bala. By Jove! Smith, you’ve a slate | 
top to that console table. If it should be ! 


acer 


eee 
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Silurian, you happy dog !—if it should be 
Silurian !” 

Up leaped my friend and up leaped I, but 
not in time to save the chipping of a rather 
costly bit of furniture. 

“Boulder,” I cried, hoarse with rage and 
rheum together, “break another piece of 
furniture, and we are enemies for ever ! ” 

“ Ah, my boy, you have your enthusiasm 
yet to come. I'll promise to break nothing 
of any value. But of what value are these 
precious polished specimens of yours ? Their 
value’s doubled when they show the frac- 
ture and the cleavage and that sort of thing. 
Nay, I'll break nothing more. Well, then, 
above the Silurian you have the old red 
sandstone, and then above that—ha! but it’s 
all fair to break coal—above that the coal.” 

A heavy lump of coal was suddenly 
whipped out of the coal-scuttle, and being 
hammered into fragments on the breakfast- 
cloth before I could effectually interfere. | 

“Tt is most interesting to search coal for | 
the remains of extinct vegetable life. The 
markings sometimes are of the most beau- 
tiful description, The whole of yesterday I 
spent in our coal-cellar and a more delight- | 
ful day I never 

A loud knocking at the street-door startled 
us, Mr. Boulder was picking carefully about 
the contents of the coal-scuttle, and had | 
spread some choice bits on the rug for | 
further investigation, when a servant ap- | 
peared to report that Mrs. Boulder wished, 
if Mr. B. was disengaged, to see him in- 
stantly. 

“Ab! !* said my friend, laying another 
coal upon the rug. “She ‘has been to the 
linen-press. oer go and bebe eatied her.” 


A DAISY ON A GRAVE. 


I saw a churchyard, not that holy place 
Where the green turf lies o’er the quiet dead, 
And the calm sunshine, like a holy smile, 
Falls through the green leaves quivering overhead 5 
And loving memory comes there to grieve, 
And tend new blossoms in the dewy eve; 


But a rank graveyard, a neglected place 
Wall’d up by frowning houses, grim and bare, 
With scarce a glimpse of sky,—where barren mounds 
Show’d many a human form lay mould’ring there. 
And meagre gravestones, worn and crack’d with yeurs, | 
Instead of tender blossoms dew’d with tears, | 


I paused beside a small and lowly grave ; 

The narrow bed of childhood,—-where there grew 
One stunted daisy, small and wither’d up, 

That never saw the sun or drank the dew, 
But drew unwholesome nurture with its breath : 
The very air was redolent of death, 


Thus tender Nature (who with common things 
So much of truth and beauty interweaves) 
Had with a solemn meaning shadow’d out 
The little sleeper’s history in its leaves, 
More eloquent than words, a single glance 
Took in its touching, mute significance. 
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A fitting emblem of the helpless child, 

Born in the darksome cellar or the den, 
In some great city’s low aud secret haunts, 

The lurking-place of low and guilty men: 
Each wholesome impulse stifled in its birth, 
Choked down with all the guilt and sin of earth. 


Childhood without its innocent delights, 

Reft of its happy mirth and healthy play, 
The first and sweetest roses of its life, 

From cheek and heart alike have pass’d away. 
The sallow face a type of all within, 
Wither'd by hunger, suffering, and sin. 


They know no wanderings in the russet woods 
For nuts and berries, nor can they explore 

The haunts of bird or insect, closed to them 
The country urchin’s ever-varied store. 

They have no primrose, no first violet, 

Nor are their hearts upon such treasures set. 


Not theirs that holy season of the heart, 

That innocent childhood ’tis so sweet to see; 
Early inured to poverty and toil, 

Not theirs the heritage of bird and bee. 
But born of sin, and rear’d mid guilt and crime, 
To a precocious evil e’er their time. 


Not theirs the terrors of the happy child, 

Used to the sunshine and green leafy bow'rs, 
Whose only insight of the world is gain’d 

By sweet companionship with birds and flowers. 
While they no knowledge have of light and bloom, 
Sadly unchildlike, conversant with gloom. 


When summer’s fruits are o'er, and autumn’s grain 
Is garner’d in, still are the birds supplied, 
The scarlet holly, and the coral hip, 
Are caterers for them, scatter’d far and wide. 
The sturdy robin, welcomed and caress’d 
Is to cach window-pane au honour’d guest, 


But the poor child, —half-starved from very birth, 
Feels the keen pangs of hunger, and is led, 
With sharpen’d instinct, but a darken’d mind, 
To filch a mouldy crust,—his daily bread, 
O God! tosee those wild and wolfish eyes, 
Where only earnest childish tears should riso ! 


Yet do their angels evermore behold 
The face of Him who once their likeness wore, 
And solemnly commending childhood’s state 
Bless'd it and sanctified for evermore. 
“ Woe unto him who causeth them offence! ” 
Dare we look up and plead our innocence ? 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE THIRD, FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER. 


Tue church of Long Beckley (a large 
agricultural village in one of the midland 
counties of England), although a building in 
no way remarkable either for its size, its 
architecture, or its antiquity, possesses, never- 
theless, one advantage which the merchant 
despots of London have barbarously denied 
to their noble cathedral church of St. Paul. 
It has plenty of room to stand in, and it can 
consequently be seen with perfect convenience 
from every point of view, all round the 
compass. 

The large open space around the church 
can be approached in three different direc- 
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tions. There is a road from the village, 
leading straight to the principal door. There 
is a broad gravel-walk, which begins at the 
vicarage gates, crosses the churchyard, and 
stops, as in duty bound, at the vestry en- 
trance. There is a footpath over the fields, 
by which the lord of the manor, and the 
gentry in general who live in his august 
neighbourhood, can reach the side door of 
the building, whenever their natural humility 
(aided by a favourable state of the weather) 
may incline them to encourage Sabbath ob- 
servance in the stables, by going to church, 
like the lower sort of worshippers, on their 
own legs. 

At half-past seven o’clock, on a certain fine 
summer morning, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-four, if any observant stranger 
had happened to be standing in some un- 
noticed corner of the churchyard, and to be , 
looking about him with sharp eyes, he would 
probably have been the witness of proceed- 
ings which might have led him to believe 
that there was a conspiracy going on in Long 
Beckley, of which the church was the rallying 
prints and some of the most respectable in- 

abitants the principal leaders. Supposing 
him to have been looking towards the vicar- 
age, as the clock chimed the half-hour, he 
would have seen the Vicar of Long Beckley, 
the Reverend Doctor Chennery, leaving his 
house suspiciously, by the back way, glancing 
behind him guiltily as he approached the 
gravel-walk that led to the vestry, stopping 
mysteriously just outside the door, and gazing 
anxiously down the road that led from the 
village. 

Assuming that our observant stranger 
would, upon this, keep out of sight, and look 
down the road, like the vicar, he would next 
have seen the clerk of the church—an aus- 
tere, yellow-faced, dignified man ; a Protestant 
Loyola in appearance, and a working shoe- 
maker by trade—approaching with a look of 
unutterable mystery in his face, and a bunch 
of big keys in his hand. He would have seen 
the clerk bow to the vicar with a grim smile 
of intelligence—as Guy Fawkes might have 
bowed to Catesby when those two large gun- 
powder proprietors met to take stock in their 
extensive range of premises under the Parlia- 
ment Houses. He would have seen the vicar 
nod in an abstracted way to the clerk, and 
say—undoubtedly giving a secret pass-word 
under the double disguise of a common 
remark and a friendly question—* Fine morn- 
ing, Thomas. Have you had your breakfast 
yet?” He would have heard Thomas reply, 
with a suspicious regard for minute particu- 
lars; “I have had a cup of tea and a crust, 
sir.” And he would then have seen these 
two local conspirators, after looking up with 
one accord at the church clock, draw off 
together to the side-door which commanded 
a view of the footpath across the fields. 

Following them—as our observant stranger 
could not surely fail to do—he would have 
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detected three more conspirators advancing 
along the footpath. The leader of this trea- 
sonable party was an elderly gentleman, with 
a weather-beaten face and a bluff hearty 
manner, admirably calculated to disarm sus- 
picion. His two followers were a young gen- 
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breakfast-table, and hear what he has to say 
about his professional exertions of the morn- 
ing, in the familiar atmosphere of his own 
family circle. 

The persons assembled at the breakfast 
were, first, Mr. Phippen, a guest; secondly, 


tleman and a young lady, walking arm-in-| Miss Sturch, a governess ; thirdly, fourthly, 
arm, and talking together in whispers. They} and fifthly, Miss Louisa Chennery (aged ten 
were dressed in the plainest morning cos-| years), Miss Amelia Chennery (aged nine 
tume. The faces of both were rather pale,| years), and Master Robert Chennery (aged 
and the manner of the lady was a little/eight years). There was no mother’s face 
flurried. Otherwise, there was nothing re-| present, to make the household picture com- 
markable to observe in them, until they came| plete. Doctor Chennery had been a widower 
to the wicket-gate leading into the church-| since the birth of his youngest child. 
yard ; and there the conduct of the young; The guest was an old college acquaintance 
gentleman seemed, at first sight, rather inex-| of the vicar’s, and he was supposed to be 
plicable. Instead of holding the gate open} now staying at Long Beckley for the benefit 
for the lady to pass Sewage, he hung back, | of his health. Most men of any character at 
allowed her to open it for herself, waited till) all, contrive to get a reputation of some sort 
she had got to the churchyard side, and then,} which individualises them in the social circle 
stretching out his hand over the gate, allowed | amid which they move. Mr. Phippen was a 
her to lead him through the entrance, as if}/man of some little character, and he lived 
he had suddenly changed from a grown man | with great distinction in the estimation of his 
to a helpless little child. friends, on the reputation of being A Martyr 
Noting this, and remarking also that, when | to Dyspepsia. Wherever Mr. Phippen went, 
the party from the fields had arrived within|the woes of Mr. Phippen’s stomach went 
greeting distance of the vicar, and when the| with him. He dieted himself publicly, and 
clerk had used his bunch of keys to open the| physicked himself publicly. e@ was 80 


ehurch-door, the young lady’s companion was| intensely occupied with himself and his 
led into the building (this time by Doetor| maladies, that he would let a chance acquain- 
Chennery’s hand), as he had been previously | tance into the secret of the condition of his 





led through the wicket-gate, our observant 


stranger must have arrived at one inevitable 
conclusion—that the person requiring such | 
assistance as this, was suffering under the 
affliction of blindness. Startled a little by 
that discovery, he would have been still 
further amazed, if he had looked into the 
church, by seeing the blind man and the 
young lady standing together before the altar 
rails, with the elderly gentleman in parental 
attendance. Any suspicions he might now 
entertain that the bond which united the) 
conspirators at that early hour of the morn-| 
ing was of the hymeneal sort, and that the! 
object of their plot was to celebrate a wed-| 
ding with the strictest secresy, would have 
been confirmed in five minutes by the ap- 
pearance of Doctor Chennery from the vestry 
in full canonicals, and by the reading of the 
marriage service in the reverend gentleman’s 
most harmonious officiating tones. The cere- 
mony concluded, the attendant stranger must 
have been more perplexed than ever by 





observing that the persons concerned in it 
all separated, the moment the signing, kiss-| 
ing, and congratulating duties proper to the 
occasion had been performed, and quickly 
retired in the various directions by which 


tongue, at five minutes’ notice ; being just as 
perpetually ready to discuss the state of his 
digestion as people in general are to discuss 
the state of the weather. On this favourite 
subject, as on all others, he spoke with a 
wheedling gentleness of manner, sometimes 
in softly mournful, sometimes in languidly 
sentimental tones. His politeness was of the 
oppressively affectionate sort, and he used 
the word “dear” continually, in addressing 
himself to others. Personally, he could not 
be called a handsome man. His eyes were 
watery, large, and light grey; they were 
always rolling from side to side in a state of 
moist admiration of something or somebody. 
His nose was long, drooping, profoundly 
melancholy,—if such an expression may be 
permitted in reference to that particular 
feature. For the rest, his lips had a lachry- 
mose twist ; his stature was small; his head 
large, bald, and loosely set on his shoulders ; 
his manner of dressing himself eccentric, on 
the side of smartness ; his age about five-and- 
forty ; his condition that of a single man. 
Such was Mr. Phippen, the Martyr to Dys- 

epsia, and the guest of the vicar of Long 

ckley. 

Miss Sturch, the governess, may be briefly 





they had approached the church. Leaving! and accurately described asa young lady who 
the clerk to return by the village road, the| had never been troubled with an idea or a 
bride, bridegroom, and elderly gentleman to! sensation since the day when she was born. 
turn back by the footpath over the fields, and|She was a little, plump, quiet, white- 
the visionary stranger of these pages to skinned, smiling, svethjuboumed girl, wound 
vanish ont of them, a prey to baffled ecu-' up accurately to the performance of certain 
riosity, in any direction that he pleases ;—let duties at certain times; and of an 
us follow Doctor Chennery to the vicarage inexhaustible vocabulary of common-place 
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talk, which dribbled placidly out of her lips 
whenever it was called for, always in the 
same quantity, aud always of the same qua- 
lity, at every hour in the day, and through 
every change in the seasons. Miss Sturch 
| never laughed, and never cried, but took the 
safe middle course of smiling perpetually. 
She smiled when she came down on a morn- 
ing in January, and said it was very cold. 
She smiled when she came down on a morn- 
ing in July, and said it was very hot. She 
smiled when the bishop came once a-year to 
see the vicar ; she smiled when the butcher’s 
boy came every morning for orders. She 
smiled when Miss Louisa wept on her bosom, 
and implored indulgence towards errors in 
geography ; she smiled when Master Robert 
jumped into her lap and ordered her to brush 
his hair. Let what might happen at the 
vicarage, nothing ever jerked Miss Sturch 
out of the one smooth groove in which she 
ran perpetually, always at the same pace. If 
she had lived in a royalist family, during the 
civil wars in England, she would have rung 
for the cook, to order dinner, on the morning 
of the execution of Charles the First, If 
Shakespeare had come back to life again, and 
had called at the vicarage at six o'clock on 
Saturday evening, to explain to Miss Starch 
exactly what his views were in | 
the tragedy of Hamlet,she would havesmile 
and said it was extremely interesting, until 
the striking of seven o’clock ; at which time 
she would have begged the Bard of Avon to 
excuse her, and would have left him in the 
middle of a sentence, to superintend the 
housemaid in the verification of the washing 
book. A very estimable young person, Miss 
Sturch (as the ladies of Long Beckley were 
accustomed to say); so judicious with the 
children, and so attached to her household 
duties ; such a well-regulated mind, and such 
a crisp touch on the piano ; just nice-looking 
enough, just well-dressed enough, just talka- 
tive enough ; not quite old enough, perhaps, 
and a little too much inclined to be embrace- 
ably plump about the region of the waist— 
but, on the whole, a very estimable young 
person,—very much so, indeed. 

On the characteristic peculiarities of Miss 
Sturch’s pupils, it is not necessary to dwell 
at very great length. Miss Louisa’s habitual 
weakness was an inveterate tendency to 
eatch eold. Miss Amielia’s principal defect 
was a disposition to gratify her palate by eat- 
ing supplementary dinners and breakfasts at 
unauthorised times and seasons. Master 
Robert's most noticeable failings were caused 
by alacrity in tearing his clothes, and ob- 
tuseness in learning the Multiplication 
Table. The virtues of all three were of 
much the same nature—they were well 
grown, they were genuine children, and they 
were boisterously fond of Miss Sturch. 

To complete the gallery of family portraits, 
an outline, at the least, must be attempted of 
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physical point of view, a credit to the Esta- 


blishment to which he was attached. He 
stood six feet two in his shooting shoes; he 
weighed seventeen stone; he was the best 
bowler in the Long Beckley cricket-elub ; he 
was a strictly orthodox man in the matter of 
wine and mutton ; he never started disagree- 
able theories about people’s future destinies 
in the pulpit, never quarrelled with anybody 
out of the pulpit, never buttoned up his 
pockets when the necessities of his poor 
brethren (dissenters included) pleaded with 
him to open them. His course through the 
world was a steady march along the high 
and dry middle of a safe tarnpike-road. The 
serpentine side-paths of controversy might 
open as alluringly as they pleased on his 
right hand and on his left, but he kept on 
his way sturdily, and never regarded them. 
Innovating young recruits in the Church army 
might entrappingly open the Thirty-nine 
Articles under his very nose, but the veteran’s 
wary eye never looked a _hair’s-breadth 
further than his own signature at the bottom 
of them. He knew as little as ible of theo- 
logy, ne had never given the Privy Council a 
minute’s trouble in the whole course of his life, 
he was innocent of all meddling with the read- 
ing or writing of pamphlets, and he was quite 
incapable of finding his way to the platform 
of Exeter Hall. In short, he was the most 
unclerical of clergymen—but, for all that, he 
had such a figure for a surplice asis seldom 
seen. Seventeen stone weight of upright 
muscular flesh, without an angry spot ora 
sore place in any part of it, has the merit of 
suggesting stability, at any rate,—an excel- 
lent virtue in pillars of all kinds, but an 
especially precious quality, at the present 
time, in a pillar of the Church. 

As soon as the vicar entered the breakfast- 
parlour, the children assailed him with a 
chorus of shouts. He was a severe discipli- 
narian in the observance of punctuality at 
meal times; and he now ioe eonvicted by 
the clock of being too late for breakfast by 
a quarter of an hour. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting, Miss 
Sturch,” said the vicar; “ but I have a good 
excuse for being late this morning.” 

“Pray don’t mention it, sir,” said Miss 
Stureh, blandly rubbing her plump little 
hands one over the other. “A beautiful 
morning. I fear we shall have another warm 
day. Robert, my love, your elbow is on the 
table. A beautiful morning—a beautiful 
morning, indeed !” 

“Stomach still out of order —eh, Phip- 
pen?” asked the vicar, beginning to carve 
the ham. 

Mr. Phippen shook his large head dolefully, 
placed his yellow forefinger, ornamented with 
a large turquoise ring, on the centre check of 
his light green summer waistcoat—looked 


piteously at Doctor Chemery, and sighed— 


removed the finger, and produced from the 


the vicar himself. Dr. Chenuery was, in a! breast-pocket of his wrapper a little mahogany 
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[Conducted by 
ease—took out of ita neat pair of apothecary’s| “Treverton! (No more tea,dear Miss Sturch.) 
scales, with the accompanying weights, a) How very remarkable! I kuow the name, 
morsel of ginger, and a highly-polished silver | (Fill up with water, if you please.) Tell me, 
nutmeg - grater. “Dear Miss Sturch will|my dear doctor (many, many thanks; no 
pardon an invalid?” said Mr. Phippen, begin-| sugar, it turns acid on the stomach) is this 
ning to grate the ginger feebly into the| Miss Treverton whom you have been marry- 
nearest tea-cup. ing (many thanks again; no milk, either) 
“Guess what has made me a quarter of an| one of the Cornish Trevertons ?” 


hour late this morning,” said the vicar, 
looking mysteriously all round the table. 
“Lying in bed, papa,” cried the three 
children, clapping their hands in triumph. 
“What do you say, Miss Sturch?” asked 
Doetor Chennery, 


“To be sure she is!” rejoined the vicar, 
“ Her father, Captain Treverton, is the head 
of the family, Not that there’s much family 
to speak of now. The Captain, and Rosa- 
mond, and that whimsical old brute of an 
uncle of her’s, Andrew Treverton, are the 


Miss Sturch smiled as usual, rubbed her | last left, now, of the old stock—a rich family, 
hands as usual, cleared her throat softly asjand a fine family, in former times—good 
usual, looked fixedly at the tea-urn, and/ friends to Church and State, you know, and 
begged, with the most graceful politeness, to | all that—” 
be excused if she said nothing. “ Do you approve, sir, of Amelia having a | 

“Your turn now, Phippen,” said the vicar,| second helping of bread and marmalade?” | 
“Come, guess what has kept me late this|asked Miss Sturch, appealing to Doctor | 
morning.” Chennery with the most perfect unconscious- | 

“ My dear friend,” said Mr, Phippen, giving | ness of interrupting him. Having no spare 
the doctor a brotherly squeeze of the hand,| room in her mind for putting things away in 
“don’t ask me to guess—I know! I saw what until the appropriate time came for bringing 
you eat at dinner yesterday—I saw what you | them out, Miss Sturch always asked questions 
drank after dinner. No digestion could stand | and made remarks the moment they occurred | 
it—not even yours. Guess what has made|to her, without waiting for the beginning, | 


ou late this morning ? Pooh! pooh! I know. 
lon dear, good soul, you have been taking 
physic!” 


“ Havn’t touched a drop, thank God, for 
the last ten years!” said Doctor Chennery, 


with a look of devout gratitude. “No, no; 
you're all wrong. The fact is, 1 have been 
to church ; and what do you think I have 
been doing there? Listen, Miss Sturch— 
listen, girls, with all your ears, Poor blind 
oung Frankland is a happy man at last—I 
fom married him to our dear. Rosamond 
Treverton this very morning |” 

“ Without telling us, papa!” cried the two 
girls together, in their shrillest tones of vex- 
ation and surprise. “ Without telling us, 
when you know how we should have liked to 
see it !” 

“That was the very reason why I did not 
tell you, my dears,” answered the vicar. 
“ Young Frankland has not got so used to his | 
affliction yet, poor fellow, as to bear being 
publicly pitied and stared at in the character 


of a blind bridegroom. He had such « ner-| 


vous horror of being an object of curiosity on 
his wedding-day, and Rosamond, like a true, 
kind-hearted girl as she is,was so anxious that 
his slightest caprices should be humoured, 
that we settled to have the wedding at an 
hour in the morning when no idlers were 
likely to be lounging about the neighbour- 
hood of the church. I was bound over to the 
strictest secresy about the day, and so was 
my clerk, Thomas. Excepting us two, and| 
the bride and bridegroom, and the bride’s! 
father, Captain Treverton, nobody knew—” 

“Treverton!” exclaimed Mr. Phippen, 





holding his tea-cup, with the grated ginger in 
the bottom of it, to be filled by Miss Sturch. 


middle, or end of any conversations that 
might be proceeding im her presence, She | 
invariably looked the part of a listener to per- | 
fection, but she never acted it except in the | 
case of talk that was aimed point-blank at | 
her own ears. | 
“O, give her a second helping, by all | 
means!” said the vicar, carelessly; “she | 
must over-eat herself, and she may as well | 
do it on bread and marmalade as on any- | 
thing else.” | 
“ My dear good soul,” exclaimed Mr. Phip- | 
pen, “look what a wreck I am, and don’t, | 
talk in that shockingly thoughtless way of | 
letting our sweet little Amelia over-eat her- | 
self. Load the stomach in youth, and what | 
becomes of the digestion in age? The thin 
which vulgar people call the inside—I app 
to Miss Sturch’s interest in her charming | 
pupil as an excuse for going into physio- | 
logical particulars—is, in point of fact, an 
Apparatus. Digestively considered, Miss | 
Sturch, even the fairest and youngest of us is | 
an Apparatus. Qil our wheels, if you like; | 
but clog them at your peril. Farinaceous 
puddings and mutton-chops: mutton-chops | 
and farinaceous puddings—those should be | 
the parents’ watchwords, if I had my way, | 
from one end of England to the other. Look | 
here, my sweet child, look at me. There is 
no fun, dear, about these little scales, but | 
dreadful earnest. See! I put in the balance, | 
on one side, dry bread (stale, dry bread, | 
Amelia!) and on the other, some ounce | 
weights. ‘Mr. Phippen! eat by weight. Mr. 
Phippen! eat the same quantity, day by 
day, to a hair’s breadth. Mr, Phippen! ex- 
ceed your allowance (though it is only stale, | 
dry bread) if you dare!’ Amelia, love, this 
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) js not fun—this is what the doctors tell me— 


the doctors, my child, who have been search- 
| ing my Apparatus through and through, for 
| thirty years past, with little pills, and have 
not found out where my wheels are clogged 
et. Think of that, Amelia—think of Mr. 
hippen’s clogged Apparatus—and say ‘ No, 
thank you,’ next time. Miss Sturch, I beg 
a thousand pardons for intruding on your 
province; but my interest in that sweet 
child, my own sad experience of the hydra- 
headed tortures—Chennery, you dear good 
soul, what were we talking about? Ah! 
the bride—the interesting bride! And so, 
she is one of the Cornish Trevertons? I 
knew something of Andrew, years ago. 
Eceentric and misanthropical. Bachelor, like 
myself, Miss Sturch. Dyspeptic, like myself, 
dear Amelia. Not at all like his brother, 
the captain, I should suppose? And so, she 
is married? A charming girl, I have no 
doubt. A charming girl!” 

“No better, truer, prettier girl in the 
world,” said the vicar. 

“A very lively, energetic person,” said 
Miss Sturch. 

“ How I shall ‘miss’her! ”’said Miss Louisa: 
“Nobody else amused me as Rosamond did, 
when I was laid up with that last bad cold 
of mine.” 

“She used to give us such nice little early 
supper-parties,” said’ Miss Amelia. 

| “She was the only girl I ever saw who was 
| fit to play with boys,” said Master Robert. 
| “She could catch a ball; Mr. Phippen, sir, 
| with one hand, and go down a slide with both 
| her legs together.” 

“Bless me!” said Mr. Phippen. “What 
an extraordinary wife for a blind man! You 

| said ‘he was blind, my’ dear’ doctor, did you 

| not? Let me see, what was his name?’ You 
will not bear too Hardly on my loss of 

| metiory, Miss Sturch? ‘When indigestion 

| has favaged the body, it begins to prey on 

| the mii. Mr. Frank Something, was it 
not? Blind, too, from ‘his birth? Sad! 
sad!” 

“No, no—Frankland,” answered the vicar. 
| “Leonard Frankland. And not blind from 
_ his birth by any means. It is not much more 
| than a year ago since he could see almost as 

well as any of us.” 
| “An accident, I suppose!” said Mr. Phip- 
pen. “You will excuse me if I take’ the 
armchair.?—a partially reclining posture is of 
great assistance to me, after meals. - So an 


| accident happened to his eyes? Ah, what a 


delightfully easy chair to sit in!” 
“Searcely an accident,” said Dr. Chennery. 
“Leonard Frankland was a difficult child to 
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you understand about his blindness), and 
after veering about from one occupation of 
that sort to another, he took at last to watch- 
making. Curious amusement for a boy, but 
anything that required delicacy of touch and 
plenty ot patience and perseverance, was just 
the thing to amuse and occupy Leonard. I 
always said to his father and mother, ‘ Get 
him off that stool, break his magnifying- 
glasses, send him to me, and I'll give him a 
back at Leap- Frog, and teach him the use of 
a bat.’ But it was no use. His parents knew 
best, I suppose, and they said he must be 
humoured. Well, things went on smoothly 
enough for some time, till he. got another 
long illness—as I believe, from not taking 
exercise enough. As soon as he began to get 
zound, back he went to his old watchmakin 
occupations again. But the bad end of it al 
was coming. ' About the last’ work he did, 
— fellow, was the repairing of my watch— 
ere it is ; goes as regular as a steam-engine, 
I hadn't got it back into my fob very long 
before I heard that he was getting a bad pain 
at the back of his head, and that he saw all 
sorts of moving spots’ before his eyes. String 
him up’with lots of port wine, and give him 
three hours’ ‘a-day on' the back of a — 
ony—that was my advice. Instead of taking 
it, they sent for doctors from London, and 
blistered him behind the ears, and between 
the shoulders,’ and drenched the lad with 
mercury, and moped him up in a dark room, 
No use. The sight got worse and worse, 
flickered and flickered, and went out at last 
like the flame of a candle. His mother died 
—luckily for her, ‘poor soul — before that 
happened. His father was half out of his 
mind: took him to oculists in London, and 
oculists in Paris. All they did was to call 
the blindness by a long Latin name, and to 
say that it was hopeless and useless to try an 
operation, Some of them said it was the 
result of the long weaknesses from which 
he had twice suffered after illness, Some 
said it was‘an apoplectic effusion in his brain, 
All of them shook their heads when they 
heard of the watchmaking. So they brought 
him back'home blind; blind he is now; and 
blind’ he will remain, poor dear fellow, for 
the rest of: his life.” 
“You shock me;'my dear Chennery, you 
shock'‘me dreadfully,” said Mr. Phippen. 
“Especially when you state that theory about 
long weakness after illness. Good Heavens! 
Why, I have had long weaknesses—I have 
got them now. Spots did he see before his 
eyes? I see spots, black spots, dancing black 
spots, dancing black bilious spots. Upon my 
word of honour, Chennery, this comes home 


bring up: great constitutional weakness, you | to me—my sympathies are painfully acute— 
know, at first. He seemed to get over that|I feel this blind story in every nerve of my 


_ With time, and grew into a quiet sedate, 


orderly sort of boy—as unlike my son there 
as possible—very amiable, and what you call 


body ; I do indeed!” 
“You would hardly know that Leonard 
was blind, to look at him,” said Miss Louisa, 


easy to deal with. Well, he had a turn for striking into the conversation with a view of 


| mechanics (I am telling you all this to make | restoring Mr. Phippen’s equanimity. “Except 
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that his eyes look quieter than other people’s,| him when we all came out of church, ‘I 
there seems no difference in them now. Who/| hear you, Rosamond,’ says I. ‘And youshall | 
was that famous character you told us about,| judge me, too, doctor,’ says she, quick as 
Miss Sturch, who was blind, and didn’t show} lightning. ‘We will come back to Long 
it any more than Leonard Frankland ?” Beckley, and you shall ask Lenny if I have 
“Milton, my love. I begged you to re-| not kept my word.’ With that, she gave me | 
member that he was the most famous of| a kiss that you might have heard down here 
British epic poets,” answered Miss Sturch | at the vicarage, bless her heart! We'll drink 
with suavity. “He poetically describes his; her health after dinner, Miss Sturch—we'll | 


blindness as being caused by ‘so thick a drop 
serene. You shall read about it, Louisa. 
After we have had a littie French, we will 
have a little Milton, this morning. Hush, 
love, your papa is speaking.” 

“ Poor young Frankland !” said the vicar, 
tenderly. “That good, tender, noble creature 
I married him to this morning, seems sent as 
a consolation to him in his afiliction. If any 
human being can make him happy for the 
rest of his life, Rosamond Treverton is the 
girl to do it.” 

“She has made a sacrifice,” said Mr. Phip- 
pen; “but I like her for that, having made a 
sacrifice myself in remaining single. It seems 
indispensable, indeed, on the score of hu- 
manity that I should do so. 
conscientiously inflict such a digestion as 
mine on a member of the fairer portion of 
creation ? No: I ama Sacritice in my own 
proper person, and I have a fellow-feeling for 
others who are like me. Did she cry much, 


Chennery, when you were marrying her ?” 
“Cry!” exclaimed the vicar, contemptu- 
ously. “Rosamond Treverton is not one of 


the puling, sentimental sort, I can tell you. 
A fine, buxom, warm-hearted, quick-tem- 
pered girl, who looks what she means when 
she tells a man she is going to marry him. 
And, mind you, she has been tried. If she 
hadn’t loved him with all her heart and soul, 
she might have been free months ago to 
marry anybody she pleased. They were en- 
gaged long before this cruel affliction befel 
young Frankland—the fathers, on both sides, 

ving lived as near neighbours in these 
parts for years. Well, when the blindness 
came, Leonard, like the fine conscientious 
fellow he is, at once offered to release Rosa- 
mond from her engagement. You should 
have read the letter she wrote to him, Phip- 

n, upon that. I don’t mind confessing that 

blubbered like a baby over it, when they 
showed it to me. I should have married 
them at once the instant I read it, but old 
Frankland was a fidgety, punctilious kind of 


man, and he insisted on a six months’ proba- 


tion, so that she might be certain of knowing 
herown mind. He died before the term was 


out, and that caused the marriage to be put | 


off again. But no delays could alter Rosa- 
mond—=six years, instead of six months, would 


How could I} 


drink both their healths, Phippen, in a bottle 
of the best wine I have in my cellar.” 

“Tn a glass cf toast-and-water, so far as I | 
;am concerned, if you will allow me,” said | 
Mr. Phippen, mournfully. “But, my dear | 
Chennery, when you were talking of the 
fathers of these two interesting young people, 
you spoke of their living as near aalghboams 
here, at Long Beckley. My memory is im- 
paired, as I am painfully aware; but I 
thought Captain Treverton was the eldest of 
the two brothers, and that he always lived, 
when he was on shore, at the family place in | 
Cornwall ?” 

“So he did,” returned the vicar, “in his 
| wife’s lifetime. But since her death, which 
happened as long ago as the year *twenty- 
nine—let me see, we are now in the year 
forty-four—and that makes—” 

The vicar stopped for an instant to calcu- 
late, and looked at Miss Sturch. 

“Fifteen years ago, sir,’ said Miss Sturch, 
| offering the accommodation of a little simple 
‘subtraction to the vicar, with her blandest 
smile. 
| “Of course,” continued Doctor Chennery. 
“Well, since Mrs. Treverton died, fifteen 
years ago, Captain Treverton has never been 
near Porthgenna Tower. And, what is more, 
| Phippen, at the first opportunity he could 
| get, he sold the place—sold it, out and out, 
mine, fisheries, and all—for forty thousand 
pounds.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mr. Phip- 

n. “Did he find the air unhealthy? I 
should think the local produce, in the way of | 
food, must be coarse, now, in those barbarous 
|regions? Who bought the place ?” 

“Leonard Frankland’s father,” said the | 
vicar. “It is rather a long story, that sale of 
| Porthgenna Tower, with some curious cireum- 
stances involved in it. Suppose we take a 
turn in the garden, Phippen? [I'll tell you 
all about it over my morning cigar. Miss 
Sturch, if you want me, I shall be on the 
lawn somewhere. Girls! mind you know 
your lessons. Bob! remember that I’ve got 
a cane in the hall, and a birch-rod in my 
dressing-room. Come, Phippen, rouse up out 
of that arm-chair. You won't say, no, to a 
turn in the garden ?” 

“My dear fellow, I will say yes—if you 





not have changed her. There she was this| will kindly lend me an umbrella, and allow 
morning as fond of that poor patient blind| me to carry my camp-stool in my hand,” 
fellow as she was the first day they were|said Mr. Phippen. “1 am too weak to en- 
engaged. ‘You shall never know a sad counter the sun, and I can’t go far without 
moment, Lenny, if I can help it,aslongas you sitting down. The moment I feel fatigued, 
live,’ those were the first words she said to, Miss Sturch, I open my camp-stool, and sit 
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down anywhere, without the slightest regard | 
for appearances. I am ready, Chennery, 
whenever you are—equally ready, my good 
friend, for the garden and the story about 
the sale of Porthgenna Tower. You said it 
was a curious story, did you not ?” 

“TI said there were some curious circum- 
stances connected with it,” replied the vicar. 
“And when you hear about them, I think 
you will say so, too. Come along! you will 
find your camp-stool, and a choice of all the 
umbrellas in the house, in the hall.” 

With those words, Doctor Chennery opened 
his cigar-case, and led the way out of the 
breaktast parlour. 


THE COCO-PALM. 


Tue Spaniards call apish tricks “ cocos,” 
and the phrase “es un coco” means, “you 
monkey.” The black bogies of the Spanish 
children are “cocos.” The word “coco” 
is of genuine quadrumanal origin; being 
derived from the moukeys themselves, the 
Indian species of which, called Maimons, cry, 
“Co-co!” Undoubtedly, the monkeys have 
a right to name themselves ; and the Indians 
and the Spaniards only acted sensibly in 
adopting the name of the highest authorities 
in monkey-science, Monkey, or little monk, 
is a name which paints them well; and 
there is a nut which resembles the head 
of a coco sufficiently, for the Spaniards to 
frighten their children with it, by making 
them believe it isa monkey or a bogie. There 
is even a point formed by the joinings of the 
shell, which is not a bad model of the little 
pug-nose. As the nut came to be called the 
coco from its resemblance to the animal, the 
tree became known as the tree of the coco- 
like nut. It is a mistake to call it the cocoa- 
nut tree, as the word “cocoa” belongs to a 
tree of a different family. The tree of the 
monkey-nut isapalm, The rude resemblance 
to the face of a monkey having given a name 
to the nut, the likeness of the leaf to the 
palm of the hand gives a name to the tree ; 
and the coco-palm ought consequently to be 
the name of the tree. When described 
according to the place in which it likes best 
to grow, this palm-tree would be called the 
shore-palm ; but, the nut is far more widely 
known than the habitat. 

The coco-palms are the trees of the tropi- 
cal shores. Stray coco-palms may be found, 
indeed, as far south, and as far north, as 
twenty-seven degrees of both latitudes, or, in 
other words, seven degrees further north than 
the tropic of Cancer, and further south than 
the tropic of Capricorn. Voyagers within the 
tropics describe in rapturous terms the as- 
tonishing beauty and magnificence of the 
coco-islands, When the low-lying coco- 
islands are seen from afar they resemble 
magnificent tables standing up in the sea, 
As the tallest trees border the ocean, and) 

the shortest grow inland, the green tables) 





seem to slope from their edges towards their 


centres. The scene changes when nearer, 
Then, under a clear sky, every tree suggests 
a resemblance to an umbrella planted upon 
the water. The top of the gigantic umbrella 
is green, the span of it is about forty feet, and 
the height of the grey handle is from seventy 
to a hundred feet. It is set in a white bank 
of coral sand. The gleam of the water, and 
the white of the sand, set off well the grey of 
the trunk and the green of the leaves of the 
coco-palm. High up the trunk, the cluster 
of the monkey-heads or cocos is observable 
just where the leaves will best shelter them 
from the blaze of the sun. Homely com- 
parisons to tables and umbrellas must not be 
allowed to obscure the lofty grace and glorious 
loveliness of the scenery of the palm-islands. 
The Grecian architects borrowed from the 
palm-trees the ideal of the columns which give 
dignity and elevation to their architecture, 
The trunks of the coco-palms are curiously 
scarred by the marks of the fallen leaves, 
The tidal waves, by washing away the white 
sand, occasionally lay bare the roots, which 
often run out forty feet long and below the 
high-tide mark, and which are of a brown 
colour turning to red. What frequently com- 
pletes the strange beauty of these tropical 
shores is a line of blue painted on the 
white strand by the innumerable ianthine or 
blue snail shells left at high-water mark by 
the tide. 

The dazzling whiteness of the shores 
obliges the natives to protect their eyes with 
green visors, Something of enchantment is 
given to the view of the hilly islands when the 
coco-palins are seen climbing up the sides of 
the hills, and wearing their crowns of green 
leaves and their gigantic sheaths of golden 
flowers. Moreover the electric touch and 
thrill of human feeling is added to heighten 
the effect of all, when the simple islanders 
are seen in their canoes laden with cocos. 

The general aspect of the coco-palm forests 
is often singularly modified by the winds, 
which play fantastical tricks with these 
grand umbrellas of the sea-shore. Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre mentions the effects of the 
hurricanes upon the coco-palms of the Mauri- 
tius in bending them like bows about two- 
thirds up, and thickening them at the bend. 
When the coco-palms do not grow in forests 
close enough to protect each other, they 
gradually stoop before the reigning southe 
east winds. The long leaves, instead of 
surrounding the trunk regularly, are all 
turned in one direction, and seem to take 
flight in the way of the wind. Sand-slips 
and hurricanes frequently upset the coco- 
palms; but, when these accidents happen, 
they only call forth and bring into ac- 
tion the marvellous resources of nature. 
One of the most interesting objects ever 
seen upon the tropical shores is a fallen 
coco-palm, three months after having been 
felled by a storm. The lower part is still 
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nearly flat and level with the ground, and 
a goat may, perchance, be seen standing on | 
it and contemplating the surrounding scenery. 
The roots seem completely torn up, except a/ 
few suckers on the undermost side, which 
still have a slight hold of the soil. The nuts 
are prematurely scattered on the beach. 
The trunk, however, is bent upward; the| 
head is high in spite of misfortunes; the 
falling tree is putting out fresh suckers, 
The square form which the stem assumes 
remains as the most singular record of the | 
disaster. 

This feat of the coco-palm is beyond 
denial. “ When,” says Dr. Charles Reynaud, 
“a coco-palm has been uprooted by any 
accident whatever, or even when the roots 
encounter a soil upon which they cannot creep 
solidly, or when it does not furnish them | 
with enough of nourishment, it pushes out a 
great quantity of new roots from its swelled 
base which diverge towards the soil. By this 
admirable mechanism of nature, it assures its 
stability, and, at the same time, it doubles the 
organs destined to absorb the nutritive 
elements. It is not rare to see the coco- 
palms overthrown by a falling in of the earth, 
and which hold still by a small number of 
roots, without delay, (thanks to the means of 
reparation we have indicated,) raise them- 
selves up towards their leafy end, vegetating 
most beautifully, and so well that at the en 
of several years they present the singular 
spectacle of a trunk which may be said to 
- square.” <A lithograph, published by 

onsieur Pitot, of the Mauritius, lies before 
me while J write, which represents a coco- 
palm, three months after it has been knocked 
down by a storm, in an attitude half raised 
up, and partaking curiously of both the pros- 
trate and the erect positions. 

The oaks and pines of Europe would never 
think of trying such a feat, and could not do 
it if they tried, on account of the structure of 
their roots. The suckers of what is called 
the axis of the root develope in them; and, in 
the palms, they waste away. The roots of the 
palms which are developed, are what are called 
the secondary roots surrounding the axis. 
Issuing separately out of the trunk, vertically 
and horizontally, and straightly or twinedly, 
they are only of about the thickness each of 
a goose-quill, and do not penetrate far into 
the sand. They seize the soil in a matted 
and entangled manner for a range of about 
twenty or thirty feet around the tree, and 
form, by their interlacing, a solid mass amidst 
the loose and sandy soil. At the side nearest 
to the sea the roots extend sometimes as much 
as forty feet ; and, when laid bare, their usual 
brown colour becomes blood-red under the 
influence of the light. They are rather 
flexible and tough, and have a somewhat hard 
skin, which covers a spongy substance con- 
tinued from the trunk. The feat of the 
fallen coco-palm in raising itself up, is not 
without its parallels in the vegetal world. 
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As everybody knows, when a young willow 
is planted topsy-turvy, although the aérial 
buds do not oie roots, the trunk sends 
forth new roots tipped with spongioles to 
receive food from the humidity around them. 

The oak and the palm are indeed vegetal 
antipodes, if I may use a learned word for a 
fact literally and naturally true. Their roots 
point at each other through the width of the 
earth; they contradict each other flatly 
respecting night and day, summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, and they have entirely 
different notions respecting most of the modes 
of vegetal growth and life. The oak has 
branches, while the palm shoots straight up 
without them. When a cut is made across a 
branch of an oak, each year’s growth is seen 
recorded in successive layers of fibres ; when 
a cut is made in the trunk of a palm, the 
bunches of fibres appear to be dispersed 
irregularly. The differences are so remark- 
able, that a French botanist divides the 
vegetal world according to them. The wood 
which surrounds the circumference of the 
coco-palm is very hard and almost horny; 
the interior is tender, of a rosy colour, and 
hardens as the tree ages. If an adult tree 
is cut, the interior will corrupt into dust, 
and the rind part will scurcely be fit to form 
laths. If an old coco-palm is cut, the wood 
will be found to be of the colour of a beautiful 
chocolate, streaked lengthwise- with little 
veins as hard as ivory. 

The coco-palm bears five new leaves to 
replace five old leaves every year. The scars 
left by the fallen leaves upon the trunk would 
be a satisfactory record of its age if they were 
not too much obliterated and confused, The 
leaves, to the number of from twenty to 
twenty-five, are arranged spirally, and form a 
crown around the top of the column. | The 
leaf is like a quill, twenty feet long; and 
the follioles, or barbs of the feathery leaf, 
have the forms of swords. 

The flowers of the coco-palm are enclosed 
in a sheath, four or five feet long, and four or 
five inches thick, which is triangular in the 
middle and conical at the summit. The 
sheath is streaked white and green, and with 
time hardens and grows brown until it be- 
comes horny. The sheath issues out of the 
armpit of a leaf; and out of the sheath comes 
sidewise the branching sheathlet or spadice, 
whose graceful branches, at first white and 
then brilliantly golden, seem proud (as all 
nature is) of their reproductive force and 
beauty. White when they first issue from the 
sheathlet, the flowers of the coco-palm grow 
gradually yellow; and then the male flowers 
become greenish and the female flowers green. 
After a time, first the male and then the 
female flowers fall, and while most of the 
ovaries wither away, the fifteen or twenty 
fecundated ovaries develope in the form of 
little balls. Each ovary consists of three 
lodges, two of which atrophy, leaving only one, 
which enlarges as a single cavity, with white 
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and soft sides, and full of liquid. Whenthree|mances had such wild and gorgeous fancies 
months old the coco is not much larger than; when their imaginations were fed with such 
a goose’s egg, and is perfectly smooth and | marvels. The wonderful bottles of the wizards 
ny oa a base of the _— is of the stage are poor plagiarisms of the pro- 
es to t . a of — = in a digies of this single tree. After furnishing 
souhes-the fall quest aber ‘seven tnamine | pug: esta and. akties and due oeesionte 
| , and after su in 

er dimensions varying from the size of the | food and drink to infants and adehip tied 
head of a monkey to the size of the head of a jhats and bonnets to gentlemen and ladies, 
man. Soft fibres now run along it from the | here is an enchanted thing which pours forth 
base to the top; and the nut becoming too | by natural magic, milk and water, cream and 
heavy for its stalk begins to grow downward. | vinegar, and wine and arrack and toddy. 

During ee —- -~ ‘te a and | : The —— meena of the palms. 
ripens, en a year old, the coco has ac-| begins where the range of the cereals ceases 
quent “re hard arene = fibrous ee | _ a — ee ene cannes both 
amiliar to us all, and falls upon the ground these families o ts. Like oats in 
— a _ which is — re gnats northern, and wiih in southern Europe, 
wind may bring cocos down all through the | palms are familiar household things on the 
year, and the Tast remaining coco generally | feplend shores—only surpassingly meee use- 
entrains in its fall the stalk and the sheath.) ful, more interesting, and more wonderful. 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre says, naively, the |The coco-palms are blended with the whole 
sound which the cocos make in falling upon | lives of these coast folks. When the Portu- 























the ground is intended “to call more than 
one guest to come to his refreshment.” The 
sound is therefore, I suppose, of the kind of 
the dinner-bell or breakfast-gong. Thomas 


Hood may have had this notion in his mind | 


when he sung 
There isa Jand of pure delight 
Where omelets grow on trees, 
And roasted pigs come crying out, 
O! cat meif you please. 


The food view of the coco-palm which the | 
numerous guests of the nut banquet unani- | 


mously take, gives an unrivalled interest to 


every detail respecting the life of this wonder- | 
ful tree, from the long brown roots upward | 


to the fibrous monkey-nuts, I must not omit 
in the pages of a journal devoted to aid the 
conversations of the fireside to talk about the 


cocos as we know them in Europe, and as) 


they come into our hands and households, 

Coco bread and coco water, coco almonds, 
coco butter, coco brushes, coco baskets, coco 
brooms, coco bowls, coco boxes, coco bonnets, 


coco cups, coco candles, coco carpets, coco | 


eurtains, coco charcoal, coco cream, coco cab- 
bage, coco combs, coco fans, coco forks, coco 
hats, coco jaggary, coco linen, coco lamps, 
coco mats, coco masts, coco nets, coco oars, 
coco oil, coco paper, coco pickles, coco pots, 
coco pudding, coco ropes, coco spoons, coco 
sandals, coco sauce, coco ships, coco torches, 
coco wood, coco vinegar, coco arrack, coco 
toddy! Nothing less than a treeful of monkeys 
sould call out the word coco often enough ! 
Cocos are both food and drink. The coco-palm 
alone can furnish almost everything necessary 
for a home, and can absolutely and completely 
supply everything needful fora ship. While, 
in a drawing-room, after doffing their coco 


bonnets, one lady may fan herself with a coco | 


fan ; another may sit down upon a coco chair, 
and write ona coco desk, upon coco paper, by 
the brilliant light of coco oil in a coco lamp, 
which stands upon a prettily inlaid coco table. 
No wonder the authors of the oriental ro- 


| guese were boasting about Portugal to cer- 
| tain Indians, and telling them they ought to. 
go and see it, the Indians asked : 

| “Does the coco-palm grow upon your 
shores?” 

_ answer being in the negative, they 
said : 

“We shall not go there to seek our bread, 
for this one tree is worth all Europe.” 

The Tahitians say that the first coco-palm 
came from a human head which sprouted in 
the earth. When the wise dark mothers re- 
peat this myth to the children around their 
knees, a good meaning, a practical truth 
may perhaps be detected sparkling in the 
depths of their black eyes. There are no 
|seeds equal to human heads in fertility. 
Hominal nuts are the most fecund of all 
nuts. Ne doubt the cocos resemble much 
more macaca maimon, and the name may 
come from the maki mococo, but monkey 
heads are all sterile. There is aothing like 
the hominal nut for producing useful plants. 
Tahitian fathers and mothers, pondering 
upon this truth, would see clearly how the 
success or failure of their children in life 


| depends upon the learning of this lesson. 
|The boy who mastered it best would become 
|the man with the most fruitful trees. The 
English farmer has begun to have some 
inklings of this truth since the epoch of free 
trade, with excellent results in regard to the 





| cultivation of the cereals. Most certainly it 
is the human head which germinates and 
sprouts when the coco-palm yields bread and 
| wine and houses and ships. 

When an infant is born in Malacca, the 
father plants a coco-palm; which belongs 
henceforth to the child. The young palm 
begins to yield fruit at five years old, is in 
full bearing about eleven, and enjoys its 
maturity from the age of twenty to fifty; when 
it ages slowly, reaching the term of from 
ninety to a hundred years before it dies, 
Naturally, the natives of the coco shores 
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identify their lives with the lives of their | 
trees: from the prosperity or misfortunes of | 
which they augur their own fate. The ideas 
of M. Flourens and other physiologists, 
who think man was intended to live a 
century, are confirmed by the experience 
of the inhabitants of the tropics. Abd- 
Allah ben Abd-el-Kader, in his narrative of 
his Voyage along the Eastern coast of the 
Peninsula of Malacca in eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, relates an anecdote which 
is illustrative of the double biographies of 
the Indians and their palms. He entered 
into a village in the Kalanthan country, where 
grew coco-palms, dourians (Durio Zibethinus), 
and all sorts of fruit-trees. While walking, 
he observed an old woman about the height 
of a child of twelve, her back bent with age, 
her skin all wrinkled into ridges, and her 
hair, which was not four fingers long, as 
white as carded cotton. She was near a 
spring, and carried a pitcher full of water. 
He told Temana and Grandpre to wait for 
him a little, because he wished to talk with 
the old woman and learn her age. She 
replied : 

“T have already seen one coco-palm die ; 
after which, I have planted another, which 
is already grown old, and does not give me 
any more than a few rare and little fruits.” 
By this she intimated that she was about a 
century and a half old. 

indeed, the good and evil of human nature 
mingle more or less with this invalu- 
able tree. When the natives of New Cale- 
donia made war upon the inhabitants of 
neighbouring islands, they used to make a 
point of destroying all the fruit-trees, and 
especially the coco-palms, of their enemies. 
Among themselves, the owner of much 
eultivated land and of many coco-palms 
was deemed a great chief. The Tiko-pians, 
wishing to preserve the Mitre island, or 
Fatacea, for the shark-fishing, are careful 
to destroy all the coco-palms upon it, lest 
their neighbours should be attracted by 
seeing them to come and occupy it. The im- 
provident and reckless inhabitants of many 
islands, having allowed themselves to depend 
almost exclusively upon their fruit-trees for 
sustenance, are sometimes reduced to famine 
by hurricanes and bad seasons. When thus 
overtaken by calamity, the more desperate of 
them embark in canoes, and, committing 
themselves to the currents and the waves, 
in the hope of finding more favoured 
shores, depart to be heard of no more. 
Europeans, Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
English have, since they began to voyage in | 
the tropical seas, set useful examples to the | 
natives of intelligence, industry, and foresight 
in the culture of the coco-palms. Britons 
have especially distinguished themselves by 
planting their heads in the soils of the shores’ 
palms. Dr. Charles Reynaud records nume- 
rous cases in which English-speaking men 
have planted cocos where they were unknown 
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before, and have obtained four or five-fold | 
more fruit from their well-tended trees than 
were yielded by the neglected palms of the 
natives. Ceylon appears to be the only 
place where the steam-engine is applied to 
the extraction of coco oil. | 
Persons who have only seen the coco- 
palms of Ceylon or the Mauritius, must not | 
estimate the vital forces of these trees by 
their limited observation. The wild vitalit 
of the coco-palms is only to be seen on the 
shores of the coco-islands between the fif- 
teenth of northern and thetwelfth of southern 
latitude, Their natural soil is the coral sand. 
Polypes, or little animals, of a structure so 
simple that they have been said, not quite 
correctly, to be nothing but stomachs, or 
sacks alive, possess the faculty of secreting 
| lodgings for themselves with their bases 
‘and sides. The calcareous secretions join 
each other and form what are called animal 
plants, which were long mistaken for plants 
of which the animals were only the flowers. 
These animals are innumerable as the sands 
of the sea-shore, and many islands have been 
formed by them. The waves of the sea 
pound the exposed coral reefs into dust, which 
is thrown as white sand over the compact 
reefs, and forms the coral or madrepore 
shores. On the shores already made, the coco- 
palms are shedding their fruits all the year 
round, and what Bernardin de Saint Pierre 
deemed a summons to a banquet, the fall of 
the nuts, is really a phase in the wheel of coco 
life. The nuts are washed away by the 
waves, and are carried by the currenta, until 
growing heavy and saturated with sea-water, 
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they are left to germinate upon far-distant 
coasts and newly-formed islands. Cocos have 
sometimes been borne by the currents as far 


north as the coasts of Scotland and Norway. | 


The first coco I ever saw, was washed ashore 
upon the sands at Aberdeen. The fall of the 
nuts is the preliminary of the process of 
seed-sowing, which is effected by the ma- | 
chinery of the ocean currents. The coco- 
palms love the newest coral sands—the secre- 
tions of animals at work everywhere and at 
this hour, and their very soil is impregnated 
with animality. ‘The madrepore sand is in- 
terlaced to form the bases of the noble palm 
column, and the frequent rains pour down 
their sides while the warm currents and high- 
tide waves of the tropics lave the long roots 
of a tree, which may be said to be naturally 
far more a product of the ocean than of the 
earth. 

Of course there are many varieties of coco- 
palms. Some of the dwarf kinds are not 
much bigger than umbrellas, Several varie- 
ties are not good to eat. There are spherical 
cocos, and needle cocos, distinguished by pe- 
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culiarities in the forms of the nuts. Differ- 
ences of colour mark other races of cocos 
(the words races, breeds, varieties, and some- 
times, I may say, by the way species, are 
synonymes), and there are red, black, and 
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brahma coloured cocos ;—the brahma colour 
being the colour of the complexions of the 
Hindoo caste of Brahma. 

Many new observations are needed to ex- 
plain the circumstances of soil and climate 
which produce the varieties of the coco- 

Ims. The tendency which there is in all 
the forms of life to transmit and perpetuate 
peculiarities once acquired, is one of the great 
laws of physiology. The application of the 
great principles of physiology, however, to 
unveil the secrets of the lives of the coco- 
palms, their circulation, respiration, secre- 
tions, and races, remains to be made. Un- 
luckily we are likely to have to wait some 
time for this application, as there is a decided 
difference of taste at present between the 
sciences and the palms respecting climate. 
The sciences a the temperate, and the 

| palms the hot latitudes. 

The abortions of the coco-palms, according 
to the observations of Dr. Charles Reynaud, 
occur almost always upon marshy soils. Two 
nuts sometimes grow under one envelope of 
| fibres, When the nut withers, the husks gene- 
| rally grow largely. Nuts are found which 
are not longer than a finger length, nor more 
than an inch thick, and which are of a tri- 
angular form. Curiosities are frequently 
| manufactured out of nuts, one side of which 
| has stopped growing, while the other half 
has grown enough for both. The trunks are, 
of course, not to be outdone by the nuts in 
droliery. The trunks sometimes split into 
two, three, four, and, once upon a time, into 

thirty trunks. Rumphius saw near Bom- 
| barde, a coco-palm which, when it reached 
the height of about thirty feet, divided into 
thirty trunks, like the branches of a cande- 
labra. A three-trunked coco-palm was deemed 
the fatal tree of the Indians inhabiting the 
mountain called Oud-Keytello, and when it 
fell suddenly, they ceased fighting the Dutch, 
saying : 

“ Our power has fallen with that tree.” 


The roots, as usual, however, surpass all 
these eccentricities. The islanders of the 
Mauritius, says Dr. Charles Reynaud, fre- 
| quently throw the refuse of their fruit in 
| manure-heaps over the roots of the coco- 

palms. A slimy mass is formed, which pre- 
vents the rain-water from reaching and 
nourishing the roots. A green moss then 
covers the trunk, and by-and-by the bark 
peels off from below upwards, and all the 
central part of the trunk is transformed into 
a prodigious quantity of new roots, which 
cover over the old ones. It is said commonly 
in these islands that the coco-palm has re- 
mounted upon the top of the rubbish-heap. 
The coco-palm has escaped the sullying mass, 
but it is at the risk of its life. The extraor- 
dinary absorption of sap enfeebles the tree 
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eoco-palm regains something of its pristine 
vigour, although never recovering all its 
former solidity, probably because it is hoisted 
up too high upon an unstable and sandy 
foundation. 

The interest of these displays of vegetal 
life must not prevent me, however, from 
pursuing the products of the coco-palms. 
Coco bonnets are made out of the insides, 
of the stalks of the leaflets of the leaves, 
which are stripped off and plaited. The 
natives of the Sechell Islands used to plait 
excellent garden hats, which were light, cheap, 
and pretty. Lacking the impress of European 
superiority, the prestige of the London and 
Paris fashions, they were disdained, of course, 
by the ladies of European origin in the 
tropics. Coco fans are very curious toys, 
Although rare in Europe, it costs only: about 
a shilling where itis made. When folded up 
it is far from having the portability and ele- 
gance of the most common European fans; 
yet it can be carried in the hand, or put in 
the pocket without inconvenience. The fan is 
round, and is made of a thin, white, light, 
and elastic material. 

Human industry and ingenuity, which 
makes fans and bonnets of the folioles and 
stalks, produces a vast variety of useful 
things from the trunks, leaves, leaflets, fibres, 
flowers, and fruits. Coco-wood is used to 
make laths, and roofs for cabins, water- 
pipes, bridges, scaffoldings, javelins, mar- 
queterie, boats and ships. The boats of the 
Maldive and Laquedive islands are built by 
hollowing middle-aged coco-palms, and mak- 
ing flexible planks of them, which are fastened 
together by coco-ropes, caulked with tow of 
‘coco-fibre, and pitched with a preparation 
of coeo-oil. The Malays weave the leaflets 
into sails for their prahus. The sheaths 
of the leaves of the coco-palms are made 
into sieves and sacks. ‘The green cocos 
are placed in these sacks to preserve them 
from bats, The labourers of Tahiti make 
coarse clothes out of these sheaths, 
which they wear when doing rough work. 
The leaves of the coco-palms are used to 
thatch cabins. Of the thick stem of the leaf, 
the Cingalese make oars for their boats, 
palisades for their little gardens, and the 
floors, ceilings, and window-sashes of their 
cabins, When split into little, thin, and 
spread-out canes, and bound together with 
thread, they are transformed into mats and 
curtains. The leaves are the food of the 
domestic elephants. But this is not all, 
The Cingalese form beautiful floral arches 
with the coco-leaves, on the féte-days of 
their idols, Nor is this all. When burnt, 
the leaves yield the soda which is used in 
washing linen in Ceylon. The leaflets rival 
the leaves in usefulness. The women of Tongu 
Tabou make combs of the nerves of the 


for a long time, during which the leaves grow | leaflets, which they sell to voyagers. They are 
thin, the flowers are sterile, and the fruits) manufactured into visors, capes, kilts, and 


are abortive. 


However, after a time the! paper. 


The capes consist of a couple of | 
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mats to protect the shoulders from the rain. | 


On Palm Sundays the folioles or leaflets of 
the coco-palms are used in the religious 
ceremonies at the Mauritius, instead of the 
box-wood which all staunch Catholics have 
blessed, and placed over their beds in France 
and England. 

The leaflets of the coco-palms have been 
used, from immemorial times, to make paper 
for letters and books. Quintus Curtius 
speaks of this paper, which he erroneously 
says was made of the bark of the trees. The 
young and tender leaflets preserve best their 
whiteness and elasticity. The leaves of this 
paper are called Olla, and are placed above 
each other, and tied together by means of a 
string which passes through the bundle at 
each end. When writing upon them, the 
Indians and Cingalese hold the book in one 
hand while they mark upon it with a stylet 
in the other. They write on both sides from 
right to left and then immediately pass | 
blacking and oil over the newly-traced letters, | 
In former times letters were sent to the| 


bruised berries of Datura stramonium, and 
English soldiers put capsicum into it to 
give it a taste of gingerbeer. Coco jaggary 
is the sugar obtained by evaporating the sap, 
Coco galgale is a preparation of coco oil, 
jaggary, and lime, used to pitch boats, 
Arrack isthe spirit obtained by distilling the 
fermented sap. Arrack is to the Parias of 
the swarthy races, what gin, whiskey, and 
brandy are to the Parias of the white races 
of the human family, When the nut is 
about seven months old, it yields the cele. 
brated coco water. The unanimous testi- 
mony of navigators declares this liquor to be 
an unrivalled antiscorbutic. Dr. Charles 
Reynaud drunk no other beverage during a 
residence of six months in the island of Diego 
Garcia, and never enjoyed better health, 
Coco cream is the water while still a sweet 
white liquid, and before it hardens into the 
almond. The almond must not be judged 
of by the old, dry, leathery, and oily sub- 
stance found in the nuts sold in Europe, 
Jams and puddings are made of coco al- 


Grand Mogul, or to his ministers, enclosed in monds, The albumine and fibrine which 
bamboo canes, which were sealed with gum-|they contain make them very nutritive. 
lac. Pyrard de Laval mentions naively the | The oil in the old nuts renders them difficult 
use of these leaflets, to tell the old, old story, | of digestion. The coco oil or butter consists 
which always will be young, young, young.|of the fatty substance in the nuts. The 
“Tn the month of December, or about the| British have replaced the rude wooden 
time of Palm-week, you may see the boys/| mortars of the natives for breaking the nuts, 
and girls caressing and making love more | by hydraulic presses and steam-engines in 
than at any other season. They send each | the island of Ceylon. After two days’ ex- 
other songs, sonnets, and little verses written | posure to the sun, the almonds detach them- | 
upon coco-leaves which are white as paper,|selves from the shells, and after two days 
and which they mark with stylets.” more they grow greasy and oily. The poor 


The topmost bud of the coco-palm forms 
what is called the coco-cabbage. The natives 
eat it raw, in which state it is an excellent 
aliment, and Europeans eat it as achards, 
when preserved in hot Indian spices; as 
pickles when preserved in vinegar; and as 
salad and sauce, 

But it is high time I should mention the 
roducts of the interior of the coco-palms. | 


natives boil the nuts and skim off the oil as 
it floats upon the top, which serves them for 
daily use. It is said that there is no oil 
which burns more brilliantly than coco oil. 

I ought not to conclude without expressing 
my obligations to Dr. Charles Reynaud. This 
young medical man is a native of the Mauri- 
tius, where his father is a manufacturer of 
coco oil. He has accumulated in his recently 


‘he liquor which the English call toddy is! published thesis for his degree, which he has 
procured by bleeding the trunks and flower- | taken in Paris, all the observations made by 
stalks. It is obtained like maple sugar. The | himself and friends in his native island, and 
negroes of Saint Thomas bore a hole into the | all the results of his own long, laborious, and 
trunk just under the leaves, and insert in it | intelligent researches in European public 


a bit of bark, which serves as a pipe to con-| 
duct the sap into a calahash. Grass and 
leaves cover carefully the mouth of the cala- 
bash, to preserve the liquor from the bees 
and lizards, which ke of the hominal 
taste for toddy. The best toddy is obtained 
from the spadice. During the period of its 
fertility, the coco-palm develops a spadice 
monthly, which, when wounded, weeps abun- 
dantly for thirty days, and a month longer | 
prior to becoming dry. Two vases collect 
continually the tears of the coco flowers. 
When fresh the toddy is sweet and agree- 
able ; it afterwards becomes tart and in-| 


libraries. He frequently quotes an article 
which appeared in Household Words in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-one, relating 
chiefly to the culture of the coco-nut tree in 
Ceylon. 
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toxicating. The natives mix with it the 
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